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CHRONICLE 


Week in Congress.—The Administrative mgasures 
recommended to Congress seem to have made little or 
no headway, and it is thought doubtful if their enact- 
ment can be effected at the present session. The week 
was enlivened with a defensive speech from the floor of 
the House by Speaker Cannon, his plea being that ma- 
jorities should rule and that responsibility and power 
should be inseparable. A sub-committee of the House 
Naval Committee reported adversely the bill to promote 
Robert E. Peary to the rank of rear admiral on the 
retired list. Some members of the House may demand 
that, before voting a gold medal and the thanks 
of Congress to the explorer, the verdict of the National 
Geographical Society should be confirmed by other 
scientific bodies of the world. Senator Lodge was 
appointed chairman of the Senate’s special commission 
which will investigate the high cost of living. It is be- 
lieved that a committee headed by the Senator from 
Massachusetts can command the confidence and respect 
of the public to a far more notable extent than would 
be the case had a Senator of less high standing been 
placed at its head——-The House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, by a unanimous vote agreed to increase the cost 
of dry dock No. 4, at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, to 
$2,500,000, so that it can accommodate the largest battle- 
ship. It will be 110 feet wide and about 700 feet long. 
The contractors will proceed with the work immediately 
on the assumption that Congress will agree to the 
recommendation of the Committee———No return of in- 
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dictments is expected in the Federal Grand Jury’s in- 
vestigation into the methods of the Chicago Beef Trust 
until the entire inquiry is finished. Gathering of evidence 
concerning the relation of the National Packing Com- 
pany to the New York Butchers’ Dressed Beef Asso- 
ciation is apparently finished. 


Public Lands Withdrawn.—An extensive temporary 
withdrawal of lands from the public domain was made 
by Secretary Ballinger on February 17, involving 
2,068,493 acres reserved from coal entry and 127,122 
acres withdrawn from all sorts of disposition. He re- 
stored 56,431 acres to settlement. The lands reserved 
are found in Wyoming, Montana, Colorado and Utah. 
These withdrawals have been made owing to data col- 
lected by the Geological Survey indicating that these 
lands contained valuable deposits of coal, phosphate or 
petroleum and will be held pending their classification 
and appraisement by geologists. 


Disasters at Sea.—With thirty-two men on board, the 
United States Navy tug Nina, which left Norfolk navy 
yard February 6 for Boston, has been given up as lost. 
The warships which for five days had been searching for 
the missing tug were ordered by the Navy Department 
to discontinue their hunt. The Pacific Navigation 
Company’s steamer Lima was wrecked on a reef in the 
Strait of Magellan; a Chilean cruiser rescued the eighty- 
eight persons who were on board. Two steamers were 
wrecked in a storm on the Persian Gulf and 200 persons 
perished.——The Italian freighter, F. S. Ciampa, hailing 
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from Castellammare, Sicily, with her crew of twenty, went 
down in a gale off the Irish coast. The French coast- 
ing vessel, Madeleine, was wrecked off Bordeaux and 
five members of her crew perished. The Danish 
steamer, Cambodia, sank near Grimstad, and sixteen of 
her crew are missing. The steamer Yucatan of the 
Alaska Steamship Company, bound from Valdez to 
Seattle, was wrecked by an iceberg in Icy Strait. Her 
passengers and crew, sixty-five in all, reached Chichagoft 
Island and were afterwards rescued. 











Miscellaneous.—Colonel Roosevelt and the other 
members of the Smithsonian African Scientific Expedi- 
tion arrived at Gondokora on February 17. They haye 
now passed through the most trying stage of their Afri- 
can journey and from now on will be in close touch with 
the outer world. Mr. Roosevelt will deliver the Romanes 
lecture at Oxford on May 18, which is the only engage- 
ment definitely arranged for his visit to England. 
Frederick G. Bonfils of Denver, representing almost 
every Chamber of Commerce between Kansas and the 
Pacific Coast, sailed from New York on February 19 
on his way to Khartoum to meet Mr. Roosevelt and urge 
him to return to this country through Russia and the 
Philippines, making his entry at San Francisco. The 
program which will be suggested to Mr. Roosevelt will 
not interfere with his present engagements in Europe. 
The Rhenish-Westphalian machinery works cap- 
tured orders for three powerful turbines for use at the 
Niagara Falls power plants. Twelve other turbines have 
been built for Niagara by the same company. The orders 
were obtained in all cases in competition with leading 
American turbine builders. Announcement was made 
that Charles M. Schwab, as president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, awarded a contract to firms in Berlin 
and Stettin for the erection of four hundred coke ovens 
at the Saucon plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
at a cost of nearly $5,000,000. The capacity of the ovens 
will be 3,000 tons a day. Saucon is eight miles south of 
South Bethlehem. Louis R. Glavis, former special 
agent of the General Land Office, acknowledged on cross- 
examination that he made no charge of corruption against 
Secretary Ballinger, Commissioner Dennett, or any ofh- 
cial of the Government, and on further questioning be- 
fore the Congressional Committee reiterated his belief 
that no official, except Ballinger and Dennett, had been 
actuated by other than wholly proper motives. 











Cost of Canada’s Navy.—The new naval college 
Canada is to build, according to the estimates presented 
to the Ottawa House of Commons, will be situated at 
Halifax and its initial cost will be $150,000. It will be 


provided with barracks at a cost of $200,000, and proba- 
bly an Admiralty yard estimated at $100,000. Halifax 
will also be the headquarters for the Atlantic fleet to be 
composed of two Bristols, six torpedo boat destroyers, 
and the Niobe, all of which will cost $1,075,000. The 





annual cost for the maintenance of the Halifax naval} 
station is estimated at $2,402,000. At Esquimalt, British 
Columbia, ‘where two Bristols and the Rainbow will be 
stationed, the total annual expense will be $1,278,000. 


New Brunswick Legislature—The third session of 
the fifth Legislative Assembly of New Brunswick was 
opened in Fredericton on February 17 by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, attended by a large military staff. The speech 
from the throne, which was not so long as usual, promised 
the introduction of a bill to promote the speedy construc- 
tion of the St. John Valley Railway, expressed gratifica- 
tion at the honors won by New Brunswick fruit at the 
London horticultural show, directed attention to the 
development, by the local government’s assistance, of the 
Cuban market for potatoes, foreshadowed during the 
coming year a settlement of the fishery dispute with the 
Federal Government, and announced the introduction of 
a bill for the appointment of a Public Utilities Commis- 
sion and another to provide pensions for teachers. 


Montreal Eucharistic Congress—A cablegram was 
received on the 18th inst. by Archbishop Bruchési from 
the Right Rev. T. L. Heylen, Bishop of Namur and 
President of the Permanent Committee of Eucharistic 
Congresses, announcing that the Holy Father has ap- 
pointed Cardinal Vincent Vannutelli, Bishop of Pales- 
trina, as Papal Legate to the Montreal Eucharistic 
Congress. The finance committee, of which Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy and Mr. Rodolphe Forget are joint chair- 
men, held a meeting the previous evening at the Arch- 
bishop’s palace under His Grace’s direction. A sub- 
committee for subscriptions to defray the expenses of 
the Congress was appointed, consisting of Mr. Tancréde 
Bienvenu, general manager of the Banque Provinciale, 
ex-Judge Doherty, Mr. Michael Burke, Mr. J. U. 
Emard, K. C., and Mr. Albert Hébert, treasurer of Notre 
Dame Hospital. About seventy leading Catholic laymen 
were present. It was agreed that one hundred thousand 
dollars would be the outside limit of the estimated ex- 
penses. Of this sum almost two-thirds, or to be more 
exact, sixty-five thousand dollars, have already been sub- 
scribed. The Sulpicians have given $25,000, Lord 
Strathcona $5,000, His Grace the Archbishop $5,000, the 
Congregation of Notre Dame $5,000, and other direct 
contributions to His Grace amount to $25,000. What 
remains to be collected from private citizens is, therefore, 
only $35,000. Cardinal Gibbons has accepted His 
Grace’s invitation to be present at the Congress next 
September. 


The British Crisis —Parliament opened February 21. 
The King’s speech touched only the Peers and the 
Finance Bill. The latter, it is assumed, will be dealt with 
first. Regarding the former, the Government proposes 
to secure the undivided authority of the Commons in 
finance and its predominance in legislation, to reform the 
constitution of the Upper House and to restrict its power. 
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Henry George, Jr., and Louis I. Post, who had been 
engaged in the British electoral campaign, speaking 
nearly every night for the Liberals, have returned to 
New York. They told the Manhattan Single Tax Club 
that the real issue was the Taxation of Land Values and 
the victory was for Single Tax. Public attention has 
been drawn to the deficiency of horses suitable for 
military uses. A law is proposed forbidding their export 
and promoting stud-farms. 6,268 carcases of frozen 
pork from China have been ordered to be re-exported on 
account of having no sufficient guarantee of wholesome- 
ness. 








Nationalists and the Crisis —Of the Nationalist mem- 
bers who ran successfully in eleven constituencies against 
the official candidates, only one, Mr. O’Sullivan, of Kerry, 
was summoned to the party meeting for the election of 
a sessional chairman. Mr. Healy sent a letter of protest 
to Mr. Redmond on the grounds that the chairman had 
ne right to exclude from the meeting any Nationalist 
member who came prepared to sign the pledge to sit, act 
and vote with the party. That pledge had been drawn by 
Mr. Healy and every member who accepted it was a juror 
on the acts of his colleagues. No chairman had a right 
te select the jury arbitrarily. However the Party of 72 
made the conditions more stringent, empowering a ma- 
jority of a called meeting, instead of two-thirds as here- 
tofore, to disqualify a member, and a majority of an 
ordinary meeting to interpret the application of rules. 
Efforts have been made to settle the differences that 
hinder united action at such an important crisis, and the 
arbitration of Cardinal Logue and Archbishop Walsh 
has been suggested, but Mr. O’Brien insists as a prelimi- 
nary condition that what he calls the domination of the 
Hibernian organization shall be eliminated. The insist- 
ence of Mr. Redmond that the Liberal cabinet shall first 
destroy the Lords’ veto or obtain a guarantee therefor as 
the price of his acceptance of the budget, may lead to an 
early dissolution, but his attitude is generally approved 
in Ireland, which being admittedly overtaxed, is opposed 
to any increase, though it is in accord with the general 
principle of proportioning taxation to wealth. Partly 
owing to the growth of the Temperance movement and 
partly to the incidence of the liquor tax, not only con- 
sumption of liquor has greatly decreased, but likewise 
the industry, spirit exports having fallen at the rate of 
$4,000,000 a year. 


The Colonies.—Both houses of the Australian Com- 
monwealth Parliament have passed unanimously a reso- 
lution declaring that sixteen years experience in different 
states and nine years experience in the Commonwealth, 
have proved Female Suffrage a success. Another ex- 
pedition in search of the Waratah, a new 10,000 ton 
steamer which disappeared mysteriously six months ago 
off the South African coast between Durban and Port 
Elizabeth, is setting out from Cape Town. It will take 








three months to examine the Prince Edward and Marian 
Islands, the Crozets, Kerguelen, St. Paul and Amster- 
dam Islands in the Southern Ocean. She was given up 
at Lloyds in December last, but many seafaring men 
hold it impossible that she could have been lost so close 
to shore without leaving a trace, and maintain that she 
must have broken down and drifted off into unfrequented 
seas. 


Indian Press Law.—The native press is very indignant 
at, what it terms, the violation of its privileges, otherwise 
the Seditious Utterances Act meets with general ap- 
proval. Nevertheless during its discussion in the Councii 
the maximum guarantee deposit by printers, its chief 
point, has been reduced from $1,600 to $650. 


Electoral Reform in Prussia.— The Government does 
not permit itself to be influenced by public clamor.” It 
may be that Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg did not 
mean that this declaration, made in his speech of last 
week in the Prussian Diet, when he opened the debate 
on electoral reform, was to be received as a challenge 
in answer to the threats of the Socialist party, but the 
events following the utterance render it apparent that the 
words were so accepted. Meetings of protest against 
the stand of the Chancellor in favor of the existing 
electoral system have been held in every part of the 
kingdom. Thirty-eight immense demonstrations were 
announced for the Sunday following the speech in Berlin 
and its vicinity. Some of these assemblies were orderly 
enough, others developed into riotous gatherings in which 
the police and soldiers were called upon to use force to 
quiet the disorderly mob. The demonstration in Frank- 
fort on Thursday and Friday night developed into a 
bloody conflict between the populace and the troops. More 
than 300 were seriously wounded before the tumult was 
quelled. Meanwhile but little progress was made in the 
consideration of the bill proposed by the Chancellor, al- 
though the commission to which it has been referred de- 
clared against the secret ballot by a vote of 15 to 13. 
In the Reichstag on Saturday von Bethmann-Hollweg 
was sharply attacked by the Socialist leaders for his 
speech before the Diet. The Chancellor was called upon 
to explain what he meant by his criticism of the universal 
suffrage guaranteed by the Imperial Constitution and by 
his contention that a democratic franchise exerts an evil 
and degenerating influence upon political morals. Though 
the Chancellor in reply assured the House that the uni- 
versal suffrage of the empire was in no danger of 
attack on the part of the Imperial Government or the 
Bundesrath, the bitterness of the debate was in no wise 
lessened. Finally Vice-President Spahn was compelled 
to call the Socialist speakers to order and to rebuke them 
for saying that the blood shed in the rioting of the week 
is upon the Chancellor’s hands. 





Criticism of the Payne Tariff.—During the confer- 
ences of the Council of Agriculture in Berlin, which met 
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last week for its thirty-eighth annual session, Graf von 
Kaniiz read a paper in which the prospects facing German 
industries were rated as very unfavorable in view of the 
relations resulting from the Payne Act. The speaker 
thought that the injury sure to be wrought would affect 
German manufactures, but that agricultural interests 
would not suffer in any marked degree. There seemed 
to be no inclination on the part of the delegates to urge 
reprisals, but a resolution was unanimously accepted urg- 
ing on the part of the American Government a reasonable 
discretion in the interpretation and administration of the 
new law. 


Tariff Relations With Austria—As announced in the 
Chronicle two weeks ago, the “minimum rates” clause 
of the Payne Tariff Act has not been extended to the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. Last week, under the presi- 
dency of Graf Aehrenthal, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
a conference was held to consider the changes to come 
into play at the end of March when the new tariff will 
be effective. Pepresentatives of the Department of 
Commerce and Finance conferred with delegates from 
the commercial and industrial bodies of the empire. In- 
formation was laid before the assembly that the Wash- 
ington Government insisted upon certain conditions as 
preliminary to the extension of the privilege of minimum 
rates to Austria, the chief of these being a marked lower- 
ing of the Austrian tax on imports of cotton-seed oil. 
The conferees agreed to empower the Austrian Ambas- 
sador in Washington to make known to the American 
Government the present impossibility of any change in 
the Austrian tariff schedule. The delegates affirmed a 
readiness to comply with the wishes of the American 
Government in the conditions set down, but declared that 
such action: would require legislative approval, which, in 
the existing disturbed state of parliamentary life in 
Hungary especially, could not be immediately looked for. 
The necessary legislative action, it was added, would un- 
doubtedly be later secured, and in view of this the hope 
was expressed that the privilege might be extended to 
the Empire before the Payne Act became effective. 


Party Strife Scored by Austrian Emperor.—Prime 
Minister Bienerth, of the Imperial Ministry of Austria, 
has been in consultation with the different party leaders 
regarding despatch of business in the approaching ses- 
sion of the Reichsrath to open February 24. The ques- 
tion of possible changes in the cabinet was considered, 
and it was officially communicated to the leaders that 
the Emperor had sharply criticized the repeated changes 
in the ministry marking the last few years. His 
Majesty affirmed that party ambition and strife were 
destructive of the stability and progress of the nation. 


Firmness of French Catholics—A Paris cablegram, 
dated February 19, states that the Diocesan Congress, 
which has been considering the public schools question, 





concluded its deliberations on that day with the adoption 
of a resolution affirming invincible attachment to the 
Church, “the benefactress of the people,” and pledging 
the use of every means to protect the faith of the children 
and liberty of teaching. Mgr. Amette, Archbishop of 
Paris, declared that the Catholics, if united, would be 
victorious in the coming general elections. 


France and Morocco.—On the 18th inst., France sent 
to the Sultan of Morocco an ultimatum, calling upon 
him to accept the conditions of the loan intended to settle 
the indemnities due by Morocco to residents of various 
nationalities who suffered from the Casablanca revolt. 
Moulai Hafid is warned that if he does not accept within 
forty-eight hours, M. H. Gaillard, French Consul, will, 
with the whole military French mission, leave Fez. 
Moreover, France will immediately seize several of the 
Moroccan custom houses. This ultimatum has been com- 
municated to all the powers that signed the Algeciras 
convention. 


Preventing Paris Floods.—The commission composed 
of engineers, technical experts, and scientists, appointed 
to inquire into the causes of the recent Paris floods and 
to agree upon measures for the avoidance of future inun- 
dations, held its first meeting on the 18th inst. under the 
chairmanship of M. Alfred Picard, civil engineer and 
former Minister of Marine. Besides elaborating a plan 
for higher revetments to prevent the Seine from over- 
flowing into the city and for an overflow canal around 
Paris to carry off the high water, the commission will 
prepare reforms in the public services likely to be affected 
by floods, such as the tramways, the underground rail- 
ways, the sewers, the gas, electric, telephone and tele- 
graph conduits. 


Philadelphia Car Strike.—During the week another 
street car strike threw the normal repose of the 
whole commercial and civic life of Philadelphia into a 
whirl of riot and confusion. The trouble began on 
Saturday, February 19, and reached an acute stage in 
the early part of the week with the summary arrest of 
Clarence O. Pratt, leader of the striking motormen and 
conductors. Turbulent crowds resorted to violence in 
several city districts, cars were smashed and burned, and 
some persons were killed. Three thousand special police- 
men were sworn in to help preserve order, ‘and the State 
Militia was called on to reinforce the local authorities. 
In the first conflict four companies of the “ Fencibles ” 
were worsted. It is claimed that 6,200 of the 7,000 em- 
ployes of the transit company left their cars. There is 
a political element in the situation as John J. Murphy, 
president of the Central Labor Union, was a defeated 
candidate last fall for city treasurer in opposition to the 
dominant political organization in Philadelphia. Local 
political leaders are credited with taking an active in- 
terest in the management of the street railway system. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Church Insurance. 


The old-established fire insurance companies do a safe 
business, because their reputation enables them to choose 
in great measure their risks. They require these, first, 
to be sufficiently sa.« individually, and to begwidely dis- 
tributed. To obtain the latter they have, on the one 
hand, agencies everywhere; but, on the other, the amount 
of insurance to be written for any country, state or city 
is carefully limited, nay, in every city the amount to be 
written in each district, even in each block or square, is 
fixed. Moreover, when an individual risk is large, 
say a building worth half a million or more, a conservative 
company will rarely underwrite the whole. It may write 
its own policy for the entire sum, but it protects itself 
by reinsuring a considerable part of it in other com- 
panies. 

With regard to premiums, a large percentage of the 
sums received goes to the cost of carrying on business, 
and even of getting it in these days of strong competi- 
tion. Out of them, therefore, brokers, agents, salaried 
officers, advertising, have to be paid. Besides, the share- 
holders in the company have to get their profits. If, 
therefore, all business came unsolicited, if there was no 
competition, and if no profits had to be paid, it is clear 
that insurance might be much less costly to the public 
than it is. 

Churches and religious houses are held to fulfil the 
conditions of good risks. Individually they are good be- 
cause they are generally detached, more or less, from 
surrounding buildings and are carefully watched. Col- 
lectively they are good because they are well distributed 
as regards country, state and city. The question is often 
asked: Why should not the Church carry its own in- 
surance? As business would come to it by diocesan laws, 
brokers and agents would be unnecessary. Then there 
would be no profits to distribute. Hence a large part of 
the premium could be saved for each parish. 

Some will say: “It can not be done. It has been tried 
and has failed.” It has failed sometimes, we cannot 
deny. Let us see why, and then we shall see whether it 
be true that it can not be done. 

There are three dangers to which such a scheme is 
exposed. The first is that of a great loss before pre- 
miums have accumulated into a fund. There is no more 
dangerous time for a fire insurance company than its 
first years, just as there is no easier time for a life com- 
pany than the same period. During this time business 
must be watched most carefully and distributed most 
judiciously and its volume must bear a relation to the 
subscribed capital, upon which it may be necessary to call, 
since, despite all prudence, a serious loss is possible. 
Gradually the strain passes, premiums accumulate and 
as the reserve-fund grows business may safely increase. 





Now if a diocese, or a province, or a number of provinces 
take over their own insurance without providing at least 
a temporary fund against possible losses in excess of 
premiums, the position is that of an insurance company 
which begins business without capital or guarantee. Luck 
may be good and things may turn out well, or luck may 
be bad and then comes collapse. This is the danger that 
constantly confronts mutual associations which generally 
come to an end after a succession of heavy losses. 

The second danger is the attempt to carry too heavy 
individual risks. Even though the entire insurance of 
the Church in the United States were pooled, this would 
not justify the managers in attempting to carry from the 
beginning all the insurance say of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
and still less of adding to it that of Georgetown or Notre 
Dame University. Of course the temptation would be 
great; for if all went well a strong reserve fund would 
quickly be accumulated. Nevertheless, what would be 
reckless in the estimation of the managers of such com- 
panies as the Royal or the Hartford, could not be toler- 
ated in ecclesiastical managers. 

The reducing of premiums to too low a figure is the 
third danger. It takes an actuary, with all his statistics, 
the result of long years of experience, to determine just 
how low a rate may safely be. Ecclesiastical insurers 
have not these statistics and they cannot get them. Their 
desire to make things easy for pastors and congregations 
may easily lead them to exaggerate the profits of the 
companies, the amounts paid to agents and brokers, etc., 
and in consequence to make rates that will forever pre- 
vent them from putting their business on a solid basis. 

The first danger would be met by a temporary guar- 
antee-fund, to which each diocese would contribute pro- 
portionately to its interests. Probably it would remain 
intact. Even if it had to be drawn upon, it could be 
restored out of future profits. Its existence would mean 
that those engaged in the work had made up their minds 
not to be frightened by difficulties into thinking a per- 
fectly sound undertaking to be ruinous. 

The second would be obviated by fixing a limit beyond 
which no individual risk might be taken. As funds 
accumulated the limit might be raised. In the meantime 
the pastors and congregations would derive real benefit. 
Smaller risks would be carried entirely at a much lower 
premium ; the larger would be reinsured in the companies 
at a rate lower than could be obtained through agents 
or brokers. 

The third danger would be met by moderation. Any 
reduction would be acceptable to those interested, and if 
at first premiums were placed too high, they could be 
reduced in the course of time. Meanwhile the reserve 
fund, which is everything, would be accumulating more 
rapidly than if the premiums were at the lowest possible 
figure. 

These sound principles seem to have governed the 
operations of the Catholic Mutual Relief Society of 
America, which, organized by the late Bishop O’Connor 
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of Omaha, is watched over by seven Ordinaries with 
Archbishop Glennon of St. Louis at their head, and 
operates in many dioceses, religious orders and congre- 
gations. Up to December 31 last it had received as 
premiums and interest on investments $359,733.56 and 
had paid out $167,392.70. Its reserve is at present 
$156,750, almost equal to the losses paid, invested in 
convertible securities such as United States, state and 
first mortgage railway bonds. This suggests another 
remark. A reserve must always be treated as this is, as 
every man of business knows. The temptation to lend 
it on mortgage in order to get higher interest must be 
firmly resisted. To lend it to churches and ecclesiastical 
institutions would be to confound an insurance associa- 
tion with a building and loan society, two things that 
can no more be mixed than oil and water, and would 
mean nothing else than ruin. 

We may add that in any plan devised for the carrying 
by the Church of its own insurance, a system of rigid 
inspection no less thorough than that carried out by the 
underwriters’ associations will conduce greatly to its suc- 
cess. All electrical work should be done under such in- 
spection, and inspectors should examine carefully the 
heating apparatus and, in places subject to thunderstorms, 
the lightning rods and their connection with the earth. 
On great feasts, Christmas especially, they should visit 
each church and satisfy themselves that the arrangements 
made for illuminating the altars and the crib are per- 
fectly safe; and they should see that there is in the 
sacristy a fireproof place for lighting the charcoal for the 
censer and keeping this in safety after service. If such 
precautions are taken the danger of fire in churches is 
small indeed. Similar inspections should be made in 
pastors’ residences, schools and religious institutions. 

Henry Woons, s.j. 


Religious Life in Italy in the Sixteenth Century* 


A most important contribution to the “ History of the 
Society of Jesus,” now in course of publication, is the 
book before us—the first volume by Father Tacchi Ven- 
turi, S.J., on the career of the Order in Italy. The text 
of this book presents a preliminary view, necessary for 
the right setting of the history to follow. The sub-title 
shows the scope and comprehensiveness of the treatise: 
“ Religious Life in Italy during the first period of the 
Order,” that is, during the sixteenth century, without 
omitting antecedents in the century before. This general 
framing of the specific subject exhibits the manifold bear- 
ings, which the subsequent course of events, in the life 
of the Order, will limit and define. 

The religious spirit in the peninsula was vigorous still 
in part; but for the greater part was much decayed. It 





* Storia della Compagnia di Gest in Italia. Vol. I; La Vita 


Religiosa in Italia durante la prima eta dell’ Ordine; con Ap- 
pendice di Documenti inediti. 
Rome, 1910. 


By Pietro Tacchi Venturi, S.J. 





had now to face the critical times of the Protestant Re- 
formation, the spirit of which was rife in many a learned 
or publishing centre from Venice to Naples. The Catho- 
lic reformation, which came to operate officially through 
the decrees of the Council of Trent, was effectually be- 
gun and carried on by the zeal of new religious institutes, 
a revived clergy, and the restoration of old ideals. The 
historical elements which portray the process of revival 
are the following: the condition of theological, biblical 
and historfcal studies in the clergy, secular and regular; 
the monasteries of religious women; the episcopate; the 
prevalent abuses; the restoration of reverence for the 
Holy Eucharist ; the frequency, or rather infrequency, of 
Holy Communion; sacred eloquence, its state of decline, 
its propagandism of error, and the cure effected through 
new agencies of apostolic zeal; religious instruction; the 
catechism; the infiltration of the new doctrines from 
Germany; the organization of beneficence or charity. 

The amplitude and accuracy with which these matters 
are treated may be sufficiently inferred from the vast 
array of literature drawn on for the development of each 
head. Fruits of original research are given in the second 
part of the volume, where documents of singular merit 
for their novelty and value substantiate the tissue of the 
text before us. Half of the documents here produced 
are materials for the volume immediately following, on 
the foundation of the Society of Jesus in Rome, and the 
local establishments of charity or piety established or 
promoted in the Eternal City by St. Ignatius of Loyola. 
The archives drawn on by the author, in strenuous per- 
sonal research, are some thirty within the Italian penin- 
sula. But many of them, which are denominated now 
State Archives, represent a vast collection of monastic, 
collegiate and community depositories, all expropriated 
at the late revolution or unification of Italy, and now 
massed together as State property. 

The Society of Jesus takes rank in this volume among 
the elements, new, quickening and vigorous, for the re- 
vival of Catholic spirit in the clergy and laity. The set- 
ting thus prepared for the history of the Order is clearly 
an augury of the thoroughness and judiciousness with 
which the subsequent course of events will be treated. 
The literary merit of the volume is attested by the 
solemn act of the Italian Academy, the time-honored 
Crusca, which crowned a preliminary redaction with the 
first honors, and awarded to the author, among the his- 
torical competitors of 1906, a premium of 2,000 francs. 

If one will compare this treatment of Italy at the epoch 
of the Protestant Reformation with Janssen’s similar 
presentment of Germany for the same period, and will 
supplement both with Pastor’s “ History of the Popes,” 
he will see that the circumstances of Christendom at the 
time were very uniform, were all sadly in need of a sound 
reconstruction, and were just ready for a religious con- 
flagration when the spark should be applied. As to the 
question why the northern nations seceded from the 
Papacy while southern countries like Italy remained 
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faithful, we are more convinced than ever by the perusal 
of this volume that, secondary motives apart, only one 
main and adequate reason can be assigned for the line 
of demarcation which was drawn between Catholic and 
Protestant Europe. That was the greater or less prox- 
imity to the centre of unity, and the greater or less in- 
fluence received, owing to mere geographical conditions, 
from the Papacy, which had Christianized Europe in 
spite of geographical obstructions. 

England, Germany, Italy, showed the Catholic senti- 
ment under identical forms up to the moment of the 
Reformation. But the clergy and the religious Orders 
in far-off Scotland and Sweden showed less of the Chris- 
tian spirit than in England and in Germany; and in Eng- 
land and Germany the same salt of the earth had less 
savor than in Italy. And, as the clergy went, so went 
the people, when the chance came for cutting adrift from 
the law. No doubt, there were secondary reasons which 
operated one way or other: that clannishness in Germany, 
which may be dignified by the name of nationalism; the 
bull-dog sensuality of a Henry VIII; the predatory in- 
stincts of princes and barons, who had an “ aspiration ” 
to appropriate the Church’s goods. But, again, these 
princes and barons were distant in the north, and were 
remoter from the restraining arm and Christian influence 
of the Papacy. 

We consider that Father Venturi’s work takes rank 
with the best historical productions on the period, and 
is a worthy introduction to the history which will follow. 

Tuomas HUGHES, s.J. 


Our South American Neighbors 
II. 
PERU. 


The Republic of Peru ranks fourth in South American 
politics. It must be admitted that Peru is a long way be- 
hind Chile, to whose persistent and relentless warfare 
much of her backwardness is due. Peru has a special 
interest for us because all through her history the United 
States has been her friend, and she now looks upon us 
with Argentina, as allies in her unequal fight. No Peru- 
vian has forgotten that in the massacre of the defenders 
of the Morro of Arica perished John More, the plucky 
American, whose expedients prolonged resistance until 
the Chileans despaired of taking the stronghold. 

Singularly enough, while the victors were at their 
bloody work, the admiral of the British squadron in the 
bay saw fit to show his country’s Chilean bearings by a 
formal salute to the lone star flag, when it displaced the 
red and white upon the walls. 

A still more remarkable coincidence of that memorable 
assault was the presence among the Peruvians, fighting 
at the side of More, of a young Argentine, Roque Saenz 
Pefia, who is to-day the popular candidate for the presi- 
dency of his native land. 





In Peru especially have the old Spanish influences been 
preserved. Lima, with its beautiful cathedral, its old- 
world atmosphere and its bull-fights, might well pass for 
a town in Spain. Fine characteristics of the people are 
their reverence for their faith, and their respect for age: 
a less creditable trait is the national indolence which is 
coupled with a weak physique; both so unnatural to 
dwellers on inhospitable and mountainous soil whose 
natural riches are only to be extracted by the hard but 
invigorating labor of mining at high altitudes. 

The cholo or Indian laborer is a direct descendant of 
the Incas, that wonderful race whose monuments abound 
in Southern Peru to-day, built so skilfully that, after 
the lapse of centuries, their walls, innocent of mortar, 
will not admit the blade of a penknife between the huge 
stones, 


UrucGuay. 


This article, treating of the principal factors in South 
American politics, would be incomplete without a few 
words about the gallant little “ buffer”’ state of Uruguay. 

The people of this country, the smallest on the conti- 
nent, are not one whit behind their Chilean and Argentine 
brothers in courage and manliness; but unfortunately 
these qualities have found vent only in the many revolu- 
tions which have been the country’s curse. The two po- 
litical parties, “ Colorados,” and “ Blancos” stand for no 
particular principle, but solely for the ambition of their 
leaders. Elections are a farce, so that the outs, at pres- 
ent the “ Blancos,” must fight for control if they are to 
regain it, and this is made almost impossible by the vigi- 
lance of the Government which has so far prevented 
the introduction of arms into the country. The ques- 
tion of which faction is to rule in Uruguay is of 
importance far beyond her borders, for the “ Blancos ” 
are ancient friends of Argentina, the “Colorados” of 
Brazil. These two antagonistic nations, therefore, take 
a deep and lively interest in Uruguayan politics, for in 
the not impossible case of a war between them, the fiery 
little army of the buffer State might easily turn the scale 
in favor of one or other. 


Lesser STATES. 


The remaining Republics, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay and Venezuela, may be dismissed with a few 
words, for the purpose of this article. Although steadily 
advancing, not one is of sufficient strength to be a con- 
siderable factor in international affairs. 


Bolivia is a mountain republic of large area and small 
population, containing probably a very great proportion 
of the mineral wealth of the continent. Hemmed in by 
the four great powers, her position is not an enviable 
one, and her ultimate destiny, if she does not succeed in 
regaining a seaport, in all probability will be to lose most 
if not all of her territory to one of her neighbors, or to 
be divided between them, a South American Poland. 
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Colombia has been cursed with misgovernment per- 
haps more than any of the other states except Venezuela. 
Her natural resources are considerable, but her cities are 
commercially inaccessible, her five hundred miles of rail- 
ways pitifully inadequate, and her treasury is so depleted 
by wholesale official corruption that the present value in 
United States currency of a Colombian dollar is exactly 
one cent. Under these conditions years of strong, honest 
government are necessary before her influence can be 
felt, even remotely, beyond her own borders. 


The small Republic of Ecuador has made greater 
strides of late years than any of the other four, and will 
perhaps receive more benefit than any other from the 
Panama Canal. The recently completed railway from 
Guayaquil, her one important seaport, to Quito, the capi- 
tal, although from all reports mismanaged and badly run, 
is an encouraging start in the right direction. The most 
serious drawback to her progress is the unhealthiness of 
Guayaquil, perhaps the worst, certainly one of the worst 
cities of the continent in this regard. 


Of unfortunate Paraguay, hidden far up an affluent of 
the River Plata, out of the way of commerce and pro- 
gress, there is little to say. Plundered, laid waste and 
depopulated by the allies after her one attempt to win her 
spurs, under Lopez, a bloody tyrant but an able fighter, 
she lies prostrate to-day without the power, and indeed 
almost without the will to recover. Absorption by Ar- 
gentina, although not likely to take place in the near 
future, seems a foregone conclusion, and is probably her 
only path to ultimate progress. 


It is sad to think that, of the noteworthy men Venezuela 
has produced, the first should have been the splendid 
patriot, Simon Bolivar, the last the adventurer Cipriano 
Castro. In the course of time, she will no doubt free 
herself from the clutches of self-seeking officials, but 
for the next decade, at least, her progress must needs be 
small. Nature has given her exceptional advantages, and 
properly ruled she should occupy a position of dignity 
and importance; but she seems doomed to a constant 
course of misrule which has made her the laughing stock 
of the world, and incidentally a permanent thorn in the 
flesh of her patient, long-suffering Uncle Sam. 

C, Louis CorF1n. 


The Art of Gardner Symons 


Some five or six years ago, a visit to a Chicago picture 
gallery where there was an exhibition, a one-man ex- 
hibition, gave the immediate impression of strong work. 
The canvases were almost all pictures of California, with 
one or two quiet views of English landscape intermingled. 
But in the memorable pictures of the coast, with great 
mountains towering in the clear air, hills and plain of 
a velvet greenness, an extraordinary limpidness and 
softness of atmosphere, and marvelous strata of wild 





flowers, mauve, or rose, or pale gold brushed across 
the canvas, the achievement was rare and of the highest 
quality. The color may have been the brilliant color of 
California: the artist’s way of painting colored objects 
in bright light, and the robustness of the workmanship 
were peculiarly his own. The signature, “ Gardner 
Symons,” seemed one to be remembered. 

The other day, at the Winter Exhibition of the 
National Academy of Design, it was almost a personal 
triumph to find the jury awarding the Carnegie prize 
“ for the most meritorious oil painting in the exhibition ” 
to a large canvas bearing the same signature; and the 
picture was further honored by acquisition for the 
Metropolitan Museum. It is needless to say that Mr. 
Symons is pleased with this recognition of his “ Opales- 
cent River.” He will tell you, laughing, that it is the 
first and only prize he ever received, boyhood not ex- 
cepted. 

What has he been doing between the Chicago private 
exhibition and his arrival among us; for he is here, it is 
hoped, to stay? Mr. Symons does not speak of himself 
willingly. He will tell you all you care to know about 
his pictures, but the personality shrinks from questioning. 
He volunteered that he still kept the old studio in 
California and that he has another in Cornwall, a fisher- 
man’s cottage, from which you can throw stones into the 
blue depths of the Cornish Sea. He has been working 
all the time— you really hardly need to be told that—and 
almost always out of doors. When you get a man 
weather-beaten as a deep-sea fisher or an Alpine guide 
you are apt to believe that he lives in the open air. For 
further signs, he cannot endure fire in his studio and 
paints standing, in a bracing atmosphere of thirty-two 
or thereabouts. “I do most of my work out-of-doors 
and prefer to do it in winter.” He trudged through 
sixteen inches of snow, laden with his painting para- 
phernalia, to the banks of his “ Opalescent River,” Deer- 
field Valley, Mass. Yet there are still people in the 
world who consider artists soft. 

Of his early studies Mr. Symons has not much to say. 
He drew at the Art Institute, Chicago (his native city), 
at the Julian School in Paris, and followed classes in 
Munich. After a first trip to Europe in 1887, he returned 
thither, with the formal purpose of study, in 1893. He 
esteems that he owes less to academies than to the artists 
with whom he associated as a friend, with whom he 
sketched, and by whom he was criticized. It is his 
earnest belief that the landscape painter should “ go to 
Nature” for his training. Mr. Symons himself has 
gone to Nature with some purpose. A perfect simplicity 
and directness of view, no affectations of manner, no 
sign-manual to his craft; but a steady, honest and perse- 
vering effort to render what is before him. For special 
qualities a clean, vigorous and brilliant color, an unusual 
clearness and limpidity of atmosphere, an altogether 
personal sense of width and depth, and light painted with 
a ruddiness and rutilance that almost dazzles the eye. 
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Mr. Symons smiled at the suggestion that his color and 
light are done by magic. “I don’t know whether I 
could call them that. I know too much about the hard 
work and the years of striving.” He resents the imputa- 
tion, however (which no true lover of nature could 
make), that he puts into his canvases more than the 
landscape gives him. “As if I could! As if anybody 
could! There are days when Nature herself gives noth- 
ing and it is almost impossible to work; other days when 
things come, and work is a joy anda glory. But I never 
finish without feeling how inadequate the picture is. 
Only a year or two after, I begin to think it not so bad.” 

“ Because you bring to it a fresh eye and mind?” 

“ No; because I have forgotten my vision.” 

The vision in question seemed not so much the trained 
eye, learned in the subtle harmonies of line and color 
in nature, the orchestration of delicate effects, as the 
specific inner gift of the artist which makes him own- 
brother to the poet. In Mr. Symons’ interpretation, a 
bright day is not only blue but smiles its promises; rain- 
clouds are turbulent, like an army in battle-array; trees 
in shadow seem to brood sadly; a clear, sudden ray rings 
out in trumpet-notes; where the wind has played over 
the sand-dunes they take great, sweeping rhythms of 
motion that suggest dancing; ebbing light has the soft 
pulsations of organ tones dying out in the dusk. And yet, 
everywhere and in all things, true and close faithfulness 
to Nature. 

During his long absences abroad Mr. Symons has 
exhibited frequently in Munich, at the Royal Academy 
in London, and at the Paris Salons. He appeared first 
at the Old Salon in 1898, with his two canvases, “ Rock- 
Bound Cornwall” and “ Cornish Hillsides,” both of 
which were hung on the line. In 1900 his picture, 
“Vibrant Notes of Autumn,” (afterwards purchased for 
the Art Gallery, Lincoln, Neb.) was similarly distin- 
guished. About this time Mr. Symons was elected to 
the Society of Western Artists; in 1907 to the Royal 
Society of British Artists, of which Whistler was some- 
time president; and in 1909 to the Union Internationale 
de Beaux Arts. His picture “ Winter” was considered 
one of the great successes at the Royal Academy in 
1907, and he followed it up, in 1908, with “ Snow 
Clouds,” the placing of which gave him genuine pleasure 
as it hung under Sargent’s decoration, with Shannon 
and East for company. 

Although Mr. Symons considers himself purely an 
American, and he is a good one, he has a number of 
pictures in private collections in England. One of the 
earliest was acquired by the Marquis of Lorne, and Lord 
Ronald Gower, no insignificant critic, has five in his 
gallery. In this country the Woman’s Club of Chicago 
owns the “Coast of San Juan,” and the Cincinnati 
Museum a landscape called “ Sorrow,” illustrative of the 
poet’s line, “ Behind the Clouds is the sun still shining.” 
Recently the “ Live Oak, California,” was exhibited in 
Munich, and Mr. Symons has just sent to the Pennsyl- 








vania Academy a picture painted in Germany, “ The 
Moon and Morning Light.” It is treated in a rather 
decorative way and shows an eerie, frosty winter’s day- 
break with two dim sources of illumination. A big oak 
tree is in the foreground. “ The icicles kept dropping on 
my palette while I worked,” is the artist’s suggestive 
comment. Next March twenty-four canvases are to be 
shown at the Art Institute, Chicago. 

The paint is barely dry on the large picture now ex- 
hibiting at the National Arts Club (American Landscape 
Painting). It is another view of the Deerfield River and 
admirable in quality, big composition, powerful and 
significant color, and wide reaches of far space. (The 
latter means a genius for perspective and values true as 
tones in music; but knowledge is kept out of sight in 
the artistic production.) The more delicate and subtle 
beauties are not neglected. In first line one would place 
the perfect clarity and transparence of the atmosphere; 
you can almost taste the freshness of the limpid, brac- 
ing January evening, one of those incomparable days 
when the air is brilliantly pure and its edge keen. A 
lovely passage of bank and faraway trees lies reflected 
in a reach of tranquil water. Across the horizon an 
exquisite shade of hyacinth, a genuine end-of-day color, 
is drawn. Nearer at hand swirls the vibrant deep-blue 
of the moving river, green where it pours over cakes of 
ice. Low down on the bank nestle roseate reflections, 
vivid and glittering, as the last sun-rays strike. The level 
above is cold already, showing in transparent pale-almond 
shadows. This painting of shadows in translucent tints 
belongs to impressionism, but we must insist on the 
strength of the face-to-face, breezy out-door coloring and 
on the dazzling effect of the snow in light. The title is 
“Winter Sun.” 

One more canvas Mr. Symons was kind enough to 
bring forward, and he said of this, “Last Lights— 
Angarrac,” that it held a very special place among his 
works. It was painted in a remote nook in Cornwall and, 
to the superficial glance, looks sombre and uninviting. 
Dusk is approaching ; along the country road a cart drags 
slowly, and field laborers trudge homeward. A strong 
decorative motive of trees, gloomy and large-looming, 
starts at the left hand and almost traverses the canvas. 
Beyond rise the moors, green-clad and showing rifts of 
soil. The sky is full of jostling clouds that threaten 
rain. At first blush, the mood of the picture, sullen and 
foreboding, and the low tone depress you. But have 
patience a moment. The mass of lowering trees is not 
solid. Interstices open and, of a sudden, your sight has 
escaped from all this gloom into perfect fugues of vivid 
light. Warm and joyous lie the last sun-rays on the 
palpitating flank of the moor, on roofs clustered together, 
on faraway faces of distant cottages, radiant in this last 
glory, on one tendril of curling smoke that beckons home. 
Here, and there, and again, your eye and your soul 
plunge together into the glow with a sense of sudden 
freedom and jubilation. “ For me that picture holds a 
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suggestion,’ Mr. Symons says; “there really is in it 
something of the spot and the hour.” He is quite right; 
it is potently suggestive in its subdued and restrained 
key. The minor predominates: evening, work done, 
silence coming—and the dark. But the light is there, 
far away, in the background, and the lure of the dis- 
tance and the gleam is surely calling. The fine reticence 
of the brush makes us feel all the combat and the peace 
of this hour of ending and beginning. In the valley of 
shadow the bugles of animate nature are waiting to 
sound taps until the Prince of Day shall have flung up- 
ward the last gleam of his sword, in salute and in 
benediction. Afterwards comes the night—but it will 
have stars. 


Millennium of a Great Abbey 
IT. 


“The Great Abbots” is the title assigned by history 
to the first nine rulers of Cluny, among them Sts. Berno, 
Odo, Majeul, Odilo, Hugh and Peter the Venerable, and 
from their hands four popes went forth to rule the 
Chureh; yet we are told that Hildebrand was the only 
really great man that Cluny produced and his establish- 
ment of papal theocracy and sacerdotal celibacy was 
worse than failure. To elaborate this conclusion, with the 
aid of an occasional sneer and partisan perversion of fact 
from Voltaire and others, seems the real object of the 
Independent writer. As a matter of fact Hildebrand, 
though trained in the Cluniac spirit at Santa Maria in 
Rome, was not, strictly speaking, a monk of Cluny, where 
he spent but one year, after his ordination and pro- 
fession, and then apparently by accident. Born about 
1020, he was appointed chaplain of Gregory VI in 
1045, accompanied him to Cologne in 1046, and, on 
Gregory’s death, withdrew to Cluny late in 1047, whence 
in January, 1049, he returned with Leo IX to Rome. 
There he acted as chief administrator to Leo and his 
successors, Victor II, Nicholas II, and Alexander II, 
till his own election in 1073, strengthening the hands of 
the pontiffs and directing their policy against the cor- 
rupting influences of the times. 

For nearly three decades Hildebrand, under the advice 
of St. Hugh, was endeavoring at Rome to do for the 
Church in general what Cluny had done for the Bene- 
dictines. Cluny had abolished the system by which 
court or crown nominated religious superiors, appointed 
lay-abbots, held monasteries as fiefs and made them re- 
ceptacles for incompetents and undesirables of noble 
blood. Uhlric of Cluny had laid down that men must 
embrace monastic life, “not in the age of caprice or 
levity, or at the command of their parents, but of their 
own free will, at a mature age, and in single obedience 
to the command of Christ.” Gregory VII would apply 
this principle to the priesthood of the entire Church. As 
the monk Hildebrand he had seen the German Emperor 








nominate popes, make them and unmake them. He had 
traveled with one such pope as a suppliant to the imperial 
throne, and he had been compelled to go himself as a 
suppliant for another. He had seen benefices and 
bishoprics put up for sale, and worthless henchmen and 
unprincipled self-seekers thrust into the most important 
churches and sees by the princes and potentates of 
France, Italy and Germany. As a consequence of this 
simony and laic usurpation he had seen the law of celi- 
bacy disregarded and shameless incontinency parading 
itself in holy places. 

He saw one ray of hope. The Benedictine monasteries 
and monks, animated by the spirit of Cluny, were hold- 
ing up to the eyes of the people the true ideal of the 
priesthood; and Hildebrand resolved to devote his life 
to extend that ideal, to re-establish primitive conditions 
by driving simony and incontinency out of the Church, 
and for that purpose, to free her from the lay hand that 
was strangling her. His predecessors from Clement II 
to Alexander II had renewed the ancient laws of sacer- 
dotal discipline, but secular opposition had largely nulli- 
fied their efforts. As chaplain and chancellor he had 
inspired or directed the reformatory measures of five 
popes and had noted the causes of their failure. Now 
that the authority of Peter had come upon him, Gregory 
VII bent all the resources of his genius and experience 
with indomitable will and holy zeal to overcome the 
opposition of the world and the flesh. His object was 
not to set up a papal theocracy but to re-establish Chris- 
tian law; not to enslave the civil power but to free the 
Church from its grasp; not to dethrone kings but to de- 
throne Simon Magus, who, as St. Bruno put it, “ was 
lording it over the Church.” 

In his first Lenten Synod the new pope forbade all 
clerics who had purchased their orders or were inconti- 
nent to exercise the ministry, prohibited the retention 
of a purchased church and the buying and selling of 
ecclesiastical rights, and commanded the people to reject 
the services of clerics who disobeyed these injunctions. 
His known character made it clear that he meant his 
decrees to be executed, and at once the simoniacal and 
state ecclesiastics of Italy, France and Germany rose 
up in open revolt. These he promptly deposed and ex- 
communicated, regardless of their powerful patrons, and 
replaced them by worthy men. Then the mighty Em- 
peror of Germany took up their cause and his own. It 
was as Gregory had foreseen: civil domination in the. 
Church begat simony and incontinence and would de- 
fend its progeny. Henry IV had expressed regret in 
1073 for his simoniacal spoliation of churches and pro- 
motions of unworthy men to ecclesiastical offices, and 
promised amendment; but when put to the test he re- 
fused to relax his grasp on the power and pelf that 
thereby accrued to him, and set the Pope at defiance. 

To the secular power Gregory opposed the spiritual. 
He meted to the emperor the same penalty that he would 
assign to his humblest subject for like offense. He ex- 
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communicated him from the Church for public and 
contumacious violation of its laws. Deposition was the 
logical consequence; an excommunicate was then con- 
stitutionally disqualified to rule. Henry had repeatedly 
broken faith; and therefore when his people abandoned 
him as a leper, and he repented or feigned repentance at 
Canossa, it was necessary to put his sincerity to the test 
and fit the punishment to the crime. Before all his 
people he had set himself in matters of religion above 
the Vicar of Christ; hence he was forced to kneel in 
lowly submission to Christ’s Vicar, not through pontifical 
resentment but as an object lesson to his subjects, and to 
all people, that in religion the Pope and not the King is 
supreme. The rulers of France and Italy profited by the 
lesson; Henry again forswore himself, and the result of 
his persistent opposition was pithily expressed in refer- 
ence to another imperial usurper of pontifical rights: 
“He who eats pope dies of him.” 

Henry IV of Germany was the last monarch who 
claimed the right to nominate a pope. The people proved 
loyal to Church and pontiff rather than to king, and 
though Gregory died in exile, his purpose was achieved. 
Simony was driven out of the Church; soon clerical 
celibacy prevailed, and the next Ecumenical Council 
(First Lateran, 1123) reiterated his decrees and pro- 
nounced marriage of clerics not only ilficit but invalid. 
The fearless and holy heroism of the pontiff saved re- 
ligious liberty and the sanctity of religious life; but it 
must not be forgotten that, had not the example of the 
37,000 Benedictine monasteries enabled the people to 
distinguish between true priests and state-made clerics, 
they would never have rallied to the call of the Pope 
against Emperors, Kings, princes and corrupt ecelesias- 
tics. And in that day the animating spirit of the Bene- 
dictines was the spirit of Cluny. If Hildebrand’s vindica- 
tion of religious freedom has been the occasion of 
countless wars and bloodshed, grasping kings and states 
have made it so, for Henry had his successors. And if 
it has been and still is a “ stone of offence,” so is Chris- 
tianty itself, as St. Paul found it in his day and as its 
Founder predicted for all days. 

“Its system of centralization,” says Dom Gasquet, 
“was the glory and weakness of Cluny.” It was its 
glory while state interference was excluded and it was 
controlled by saintly abbots, freely elected according to 
the rules of its institute; but when, in the fifteenth 
century, the state began to encroach on its liberties, and 
appoint its rulers, its well-knit organization only served 
to subject the whole congregation to the civil power, and 
its decline became inevitable. One state system hampered 
and weakened it; another confiscated and destroyed it. 
That is roughly the history of the Benedictine monas- 
teries, as of most religious institutions, in France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Germany: first, officious intermeddling 
by the State, then spoliation, persecution and destruction. 
The State, grasping for power, has ever tried to usurp 
the functions of the Church, and when she resists the 








wolf calls the lamb a meddler. Her meddling in civil 
affairs is merely her assertion of religious rights against 
civil aggression. A stone of defence would be a better 
metaphor to represent her mode of warfare in the past; 
and a study of history will dispose many of her sons 
to regret that she did not hurl it hard or often enough. 

Vandal reformers and atheistic revolutionists could 
tear down the walls of Cluny and other Benedictine 
monasteries, but they could not pluck out the spirit which 
upreared them. The Benedictine Order still flourishes. 
They have returned to England and again lecture in the 
halls of Cambridge and Oxford. They are firmly estab- 
lished on the continent of Europe where they are nobly 
upholding the scholarly traditions of Cluny, Solesmes 
and St. Maur. Their teachers, missionaries and ascetics 
have carried the Rule of St. Benedict, and the discipline 
of St. Berno, to distant lands of which their founders 
never dreamed, and in Australia, South Africa, India, 
the Philippines and North and South America, the spirit 
of Cluny has found a new and beautiful life. 

M. KENNY, S.J. 


Duty to God 


General Washington called religion and morality the 
two “ great pillars of human happiness ” and the “ firmest 
props of the duties of men and citizens.” He also said 
that “reason and experience both forbid us to expect 
that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle.” This firm foundation has been our safeguard 
in the past, shall we not defend it in the future? That 
question must be answered by the American people them- 
selves. 

There is a neglect of religious education and of spiritual 
development in our American colleges for young men 
which is a threat of future danger. Our attention as a 
nation has been called to it. The duty to God, as the one 
end and aim of all human endeavor, is a very dead letter 
in the education of most of our American young men 
of to-day, but it was a living power in the lives of those 
great men who laid the foundations of our government. 

This is a heritage which it is a sacred duty to preserve. 
To swerve from religion is to endanger the life of our 
nation. Already modern materialism has changed the 
duty to our neighbor into a mistaken and twisted philan- 
thropy called “ humanitarianism ” which leaves mankind 
discontented with this life and without hope as to any 
future one. Take from the poor the patience and the 
faith in a future life, which religion alone can plant in 
the human heart, and socialism and anarchy will surely 
follow. We should accept as a warning not only the word 
of General Washington spoken in 1796, but some of our 
own mistakes. As religion grows dim socialism becomes 
more threatening. 

In France, too, great men who were patriots have fear- 
lessly defended religion, and urged the necessity for re- 
ligious education. They foresaw the ruin that would 
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come if their warning words should be unheeded. On 
the 15th of January, 1850, Victor Hugo made a speech 
before the Assemblée Nationale, for even so long ago, 
some of the members wished to drive God and religion 
from the public schools. “ Religious instruction is, in 
my opinion,” he declared, “ more necessary for mankind 
to-day than ever before. The greater man grows the 
more imperative is his need of religious belief. One of 
the misfortunes of our modern existence, I may say the 
misfortune, is a tendency to concentrate everything into 
this life. In giving to man (as the supreme end and aim 
of his earthly existence) material welfare only, every 
form of suffering is aggravated, because at the end there 
is nothing; to the burden of misfortune is added the in- 
supportable weight of annihilation, and what before was 
only pain, that is to say, a law of God, becomes despair! 
Such doctrines as these produce dangerous social con- 
vulsions. I most certainly wish to ameliorate in this life 
the condition of those who suffer, but I do not forget 
that the best of all gifts to them is Hope. As to myself 
I believe absolutely in that better world: and here and 
now I declare this faith to be the supreme certainty of my 
reason as it is the supreme joy of my soul. I advocate 
sincerely—I will even say ardently religious instruction 
in the public schools!” 

When we consider that an irreligious socialism is the 
danger which threatens the whole civilized world in the 
twentieth century, let us hope that the American people 
may be aroused in time, and may see clearly the need of 
religious education in all our American colleges and the 
cultivation of those virtues which are distinctively Chris- 
tian, and with regard to which the Father of our Country 
has said: “ Humility and a pacific temper of mind were 
the characteristics of the Divine Author of our blessed 
religion. without an humble imitation of whose 
example in these things we can never hope to be a happy 
nation.”” The Father of his Country was wise and far- 
seeing. We have been heedless children. If we wish to 
get back these virtues we must correct some of our mis- 
takes as a nation and reform the present trend of our 
American colleges. 

“For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on thy people, Lord!” 
Maria LONGWoRTH STORER. 


The missionaries of the Belgian Congo, in a letter 
which has been made public, state that 325 missionaries 
and 130 Sisters are devoting themselves to the work in 
the Congo, where, at present, there are 35,270 Christians 
and 74,080 catechumens. They lament the death of 


King Leopold, saying: “In the judgment of the history 
of the Church, the colonization of Central Africa will 
assure to his memory an imperishable renown in spite 
of envious calumnies.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Golden Jubilee of Manila Ateneo 


MANILA, P. I., DECEMBER 10, 1910. 


The Ateneo de Manila has been celebrating its golden 
jubilee. Fifty years have passed since the Fathers of the 
Society of Jesus took over the little school known as the 
“Escuela Pia,” and in short time developed the insti- 
tution now famous as the Ateneo de Manila. 

The exercises marking the celebration lasted three 
days, December 7, 8, 9. A dinner to some five hundred 
of the city poor was the opening act of the jubilee. 
Before the hour appointed they began to gather—a 
motley throng of men and women, the blind, the crip- 
pled, the aged, all of them unmistakably of the poorer 
class. When they were seated under the sheltering 
porches of the atreo, distinguished alumni of the college 
who acted as waiters, sallied forth, lawyers, doctors, city 
officials and prominent business men. Among them were 
the Alcalde Sr. Felix Roxas, Sr. Pedro Paterno, Sr. 
Dominguez, Sr. Maximino Paterno, Sr. Manuel Ravago, 
Sr. Eleizegui, Sr. Menije, Sr. Alberto, Sr. Fernando, Dr. 
Quintos, Sr. Fernandez, Sr. Bernardino Hernandez, Sr. 
Barrera, Sr. Jose Gonzalez, Dr. Luis de Castro, Sr. 
Camps, Sr. Albert and other well known citizens. 

The menu was worthy of a Delmonico. The wine 
was the gift of Sr. Pueo, who personally assisted in dis- 
pensing what he had generously contributed. The plenti- 
ful desserts were donations from the firms of La Cam- 
pana of Calle Dulumbayan and of La Palma de Mallorca. 
There was no stint of supplies and after the feast most 
of the guests carried away in baskets a goodly store for 
those who had remained at home. 

At the church services in the afternoon the number of 
men in attendance was remarkable. The sacred edifice 
was brilliantly illuminated and every corner of it was 
filled with a congregation that extended to the doors and 
out into the street. Literary exercises in which the 
alumni took a leading part were held in the evening. The 
college hall was tastefully decorated and speeches and 
poems filled out the program. The address of Dr. Man- 
uel Ravago was an eloquent résume of the successful 
work accomplished by the Ateneo which, the speaker 
said, was “the glory of the Philippines.” It had pro- 
duced her most illustrious lawyers, her doctors and sci- 
entists and patriots, the mention of whose names was 
greeted with applause. Among the honored sons of the 
Ateneo was Rizal, the Filipino patriot, whose memory, 
the speaker declared, would always be lovingly entwined 
with the names of his Jesuit preceptors. The Hon. 
Rafael Palma spoke on the scientific work of the Jesuits 
and of the famous observatory of Manila. During the 
festivities the college building was ablaze at night with 
thousands of electric lights and the Santa Rita band en- 
tertained the crowds that gathered in the neighborhood 
of the college. 

The second day of the celebration coincided with the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. The jubilee Mass 
was sung by the Right Rev. Dennis J. Dougherty, Bishop 
of Jaro. Archbishop Harty, owing to illness, was unable 
to be present. Bishop Carroll of Vigan, Mgr. Joseph 
Hendrick of the diocese of Rochester, N. Y., brother of 
the lamented Bishop of Cebu; Mgr. Tufion, Vicar Gen- 
eral of Manila; Mgr. Singson, Vicar General of Cebi; 
Mgr. Padilla of Lingayen; Mgr. Petrelli of the Apostolic 
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Delegation and others of the clergy were present in the 
sanctuary. A choir of two hundred voices accompanied 
by the Rizal orchestra fittingly rendered the music of the 
solemn Mass. 

In the evening there was a procession of students and 
alumni and various societies connected with the church 
through the principal streets of the city. Six thousand 
persons joined in the parade and twelve bands of music 
representing 350 musicians were distributed among them. 
The scene was impressive as the long line of marchers, 
candle or torch in hand, passed through the crowded 
streets of the city and were reviewed in the open am- 
phitheatre near the college. Here a multitude of 10,000 
persons were addressed by the Rev. Joachim Anon, S.J., 
president of the Ateneo, who thanked the people for 
their appreciation of the works of the Ateneo and the 
magnificent testimonies of their good will. Enthusiastic 
“Vivas”” were given for the Patroness of the college, 
for the Church, for the Pope and for the Ateneo. 

On December 9, a solemn Mass of requiem was cele- 
brated for the deceased students and professors of the 
college. The celebrant was the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Singson of Cebu, assisted by the Rev. Anastasio Corro 
and the Rev. Francisco de la Torre. The festivities were 
brought to a close that evening when the college tendered 
a banquet to four hundred of the alumni. 





China’s Present Outlook 


SHANGHAI, JANUARY 3, 1910. 


To record but the principal events of this vast empire 
during the past year is not am easy task. There is a 
glamour of reform and a plethora of Imperial decrees, 
which at first appearance impart to the onlooker the im- 
pression that things are moving, while in reality the ob- 
solete ways of the past have a terrible hold on the nation 
and obstruct the forces that make for the betterment of 
the people. When the first reforms were inaugurated, 
there was a general opposition to the movement. They 
were contrary to ideals held in the past, to customs and 
traditions supposed to be part and parcel of national life. 
Little by little, however, the movement was taken up and 
some changes effected, but with such a half-heartedness 
that this period may be well styled the farcical age of the 
new methods. Some pretend they were adopted only to 
fool the foreigner, but this can hardly be credited to the 
central government, which seems at all times to have 
been well-meaning but is baffled in many of its attempts 
by provincial incapacity, sluggish conservatism, procras- 
tination and inertia, all of which constitute a dead weight 
counteracting the good will of the Court. 

The recent phase of reform is a little more consoling, 
though it would be still unwise to think that China has 
attained a status enabling her to be placed on a footing 
of equality with Western Powers. The ball is however a- 
rolling at present, but as all new measures are entrusted 
to old hands while the men trained in foreign methods 
are practically excluded, the results are generally unsatis- 
factory, crude and below standard. A detailed list and 
a critical examination of each reform are reserved for 
further communications. 

After reform, the principal phase of national life is 
the rights recovery craze. China has signed treaties 
with the Powers whereby rights and privileges have been 
established, but now attempts are made to elude obliga- 
tions, interfere with the administration of the Settle- 
ments and Open Ports, restrict rights of navigation, boy- 
cott commerce and industry, and recover by hook or crook 





whatever has been granted in the past. The tendency 
assumes at times a boisterous and almost insolent atti- 
tude, which if indulged in to excess may prove dangerous 
to international peace. What seems extraordinary to the 
outsider is that the school element is constantly allowed 
to dabble in questions regarding foreign countries. These 
youthful politicians are filled with exuberant patriotism 
but ignore altogether that others have rights and will not 
fail to defend them if imperilled. Such a solution is 
doubtless to be deprecated, but if it becomes necessary 
it will be brought on by China’s own fault. 

Another feature which becomes more and more promi- 
nent throughout the country is the growing hatred of the 
foreigner. China was an exclusive nation for forty cen- 
turies, and this accounts for her quaint type of civiliza- 
tion, her conservatism, inertia, adherence to all kinds of 
primitive and clumsy methods. The coming of the for- 
eigner, and contact with him, caused her to move much 
against her will or be absorbed. This event marks a new 
and important turning point in her history. It signifies 
progress and advancement, a dawn of better things; for- 
eign ideals and methods have conquered ; China has been 
compelled to adjust herself to outer civilizations, to get 
along with the new comer, and to use a popular phrase, 
to swim with the current or drown. For such a proud 
and self-satisfied people, the pill was unsavory, and has 
ever left a profound bitterness rankling in the minds of 
the ruling and literary classes. Though the foreigner has 
been admitted, it has never been on a footing of equality. 
He is neither a friend nor a teacher, and has against him 
that his ability, learning, superiority and success cast into 
strong relief the incompetence of the Chinese. He is 
moreover suspected of casting a longing eye on the land, 
and this is corroborated by the German grab of Kiao- 
chau, the present-day policy of Japan and Russia in 
Manchuria, and the international rivalry for railway and 
mining concessions. 

For these and sundry other reasons, the foreigner is 
hated. There hovers around him an atmosphere of op- 
position, prejudice and suspicion which cannot be re- 
moved except by mutual trust, recognition of all that is 
good in each other’s civilization, genuine cooperation for 
the betterment of the country and the strict application 
of treaty rights, foreign Powers avoiding all undue inter- 
ference with China’s internal administration, development 
and various reforms. China on the other hand should 
carry out all necessary reforms in due time, effectively 
and not on paper, for the benefit of the people and not 
for that of the official class, and utilize for this purpose 
her ablest men instead of degrading them for silly and 
obsolete motives of ritual. In all international relations, 
she should also maintain towards foreign countries a 
spirit of cordial reciprocity and sympathy and discard 
prejudice as unbecoming a great nation. 

On Tuesday, December 23, 1,014 sailors and marines 
from the United States squadron, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, Wilmington, Cleveland, Helena, Callao, Samar and 
Villalobos were entertained at the Town Hall by the 
American Women’s Club, and a very enjoyable time was 
spent. During the treat, the municipal band discoursed 
national music. At the conclusion of the luncheon, Dr. 
A. P. Wilder, Consul-General for the States, delivered a 
short address of welcome and said that Shanghai was a 
model of efficient government and honesty in finances. 
Here British, Americans, French, Germans, Japanese and 
Chinese all walked hand in hand. He then reminded them 
that the protection of their country’s flag extended to 
the Far East, and the 80,000,000 people of the United 
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States hoped that their men in the navy would show 
themselves brave in times of war and gentlemen in days 
of peace. Judge Rufus Thayer, Mr. Cheshire, Inspector 
of U. S. Consulates in China, A. Basset, U. S. District 
Attorney, Dr. Ferguson, ex-Protestant missionary ad- 
viser to the Nanking Viceroy, Dr, Hinckley, clerk of the 
U. S. Court and other prominent members of the Ameri- 
can community were among those present on the occasion. 

Admiral Sebree returned suitable thanks to the ladies 
and gentlemen for the excellent entertainment provided 
and requested the men to give three cheers for the Ameri- 
can ladies of Shanghai and three others for the Consul- 
General. 

The fleet left Shanghai on the 30th for Japan, the men 
having been delighted with their short stay in the great 
commercial metropolis of the East and the generous hos- 
pitality lavished on them by their countrymen. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 





Notes From Japan 


The Japanese Government has decided to convert Port 
Asthur into an auxiliary port of Dalny or Tairen. The 
reasons are that Tairen is imperfect in its equipments as 
a port, and moreover the port is frozen over during 
winter, so that small freight goods from South China are 
imported to Manchuria via Newchwang. The railway 
between Tairen and Port Arthur is, therefore, not service- 
able in winter except as a military line. If Port Arthur 
is opened goods from South China would be landed there 
instead of Newchwang. It is, however, well understood 
that the Government will not abolish the naval station in 
any circumstances, but Port Arthur will be made a half 
military and half commercial port. 

Tokio and Osaka are vying with each other as to which 
shall furnish the greater scandal in connection with muni- 
cipal corruption. Thus far victory rests with Tokio in 
the number of arrests made, but in the quality of the 
crimes committed, Osaka easily takes the lead. The 
charges in Tokio are limited to mere dishonesty in carry- 
ing out contracts; in Osaka they include theft, forgery, 
attempted murder and other heinous crimes. What ren- 
ders the Osaka case particularly detestable is that the 
frauds were perpetrated at the expense of the sufferers 
from a recent conflagration. Instead of extending to 
them the relief which their charitable fellow-citizens pro- 
vided, the provisions and clothing furnished for that pur- 
pose have been sold to supply the pilferers with funds 
for purposes of riotous living. K. 





Anglican Church Elections 


Lonpon, FEBRUARY 5, 1910. 


The general election is over, but there is another series 
of elections in progress of which the average politician 
and newspaper reader hears very little, but which have 
a certain interest for Catholics, partly from the history 
of the bodies that are being elected and partly because of 
their bearing on the religious situation in England gen- 
erally. When Parliament is dissolved and a general 
election takes place, there is a simultaneous dissolution 
of the two Convocations of Canterbury and York, and 
an election of new Convocations follows. The two Con- 
vocations are the synods of the Established Church of 
England. Their origin dates back to Catholic days, and 
the contrast between their position before and after the 
Reformation throws a striking light on the strange theory 
of Anglican continuity. 





The medieval Convocations were the Provincial synods 
of York and Canterbury, in which bishops and clergy 
met under the presidency of their archbishops, first to 
make purely ecclesiastical regulations, and secondly to 
grant subsidies to the Crown at its request, for the clergy 
and church property were not taxed by the lay Parlia- 
ment. When Henry VIII began his process of enslav- 
ing the Church, one of his first acts was the passing of 
a law by which the Convocations were forbidden to enact 
any new ecclesiastical canons without special license 
from the king. 

Queen Mary restored the freedom of the Convoca- 
tions and under Elizabeth the last important act of the 
Catholic Convocation of Canterbury was a formal pro- 
test against the Act of Royal Supremacy and the substi- 
tution of the Book of Common Prayer for the Mass. 
In its resolutions presented by the bishops of the House 
of Lords, Convocation declared its belief in the Real 
Presence, Transubstantiation, the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
and the Supremacy of the Pope, and protested that to 
decide on doctrine, sacraments and ecclesiastical disci- 
pline belonged not to any lay assembly, but to the lawful 
pastors of the Church (Wilkins, Concilia, iv, 179). 

The protest was overruled by the lay Parliament. Those 
who signed it were deprived of their benefices, impris- 
oned or exiled. The Convocations formed out of the new 
Protestant episcopate, and the clergy of the Elizabethan 
establishment, were mere deliberative bodies having ne 
effective power whatever. Parliament was to rule the 
Church of England and the lay judges were to interpret 
the new legislation. So things went on until, in the 
days of King George I, the Convocation of Canterbury 
made an ill advised attempt to assert itself. It was in 
1717 when Bishop Hoadly, most subservient of State 
prelates, preached a famous sermon before the King, 
who did not know enough English to understand five 
words of it. The text was “ My Kingdom is not of this 
World,” and Hoadly’s thesis was that Christ had not 
delegated His powers to any ecclesiastical authorities 
whatever. Convocation adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing the theory of the courtly bishop, and the King’s 
ministers replied by proroguing it, and then for a cen- 
tury and a half Convocation was not even allowed to play 
at Church government. 

The meetings of the Canterbury Convocation were re- 
vived in 1852, and of the York assembly in 1856. The 
clergy of every diocese elect representatives or proctors 
whenever there is a general election to Parliament, and 
these proctors and the bishops form the Convocations. 
They have not the smallest vestige of legislative power. 
The members can only express pious opinions and pass 
recommendations. Not a word, not a rubric of the 
Prayer-Book can be altered by Convocation. The Book 
is, strictly speaking, a schedule or appendix to an Act 
of the lay Parliament and only that Parliament can alter 
it in any way. Neither can Convocation or the Bishops’ 
courts decide on the meaning or effect of any canon 
or rubric; the ultimate decision rests only with the 
King’s courts. The contrast between the actual position 
of Convocation and that asserted by the Catholic Convo- 
cation of 1559 is sufficiently clear. 

A “House of Laymen,” made up of lay delegates of 
the southern dioceses, now sits concurrently with the 
Convocation of Canterbury, but forms no integral part 
of it. The House of Laymen can of course only express 
opinions. In the elections now proceeding there is a 
trial of strength between the High Church party on the 
one side, and on the other the Low Church and the ration- 
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alizing parties which combine forces against the advo- 
cates of “sacerdotalism” in the Establishment. The 
High Churchmen are better organized and are likely to 
carry most of their candidates. They are putting forth 
special efforts in order to be in a position to resist in 
Convocation the agitation for the revision of the prayer 
book. Of course the actual revision would have to be 
the work of Parliament, but the Government is likely to 
be influenced in its attitude towards any Bill in Parlia- 
ment by the resolutions of Convocation. The late Convo- 
cation of Canterbury adopted by a small majority a 
resolution the practical effect of which would be to re- 
move from the Church Service the Athanasian creed, on 
account of its definite assertions of the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Incarnation and Eternal Punishment. This 
has caused much searching of heart as to their whole 
position among the more orthodox members of the estab- 
lishment, and serious anxiety as to what a general 
revision of the Prayer Book might lead to. 

Then there is another thorny question arising out of 
the decision of the King’s courts that although the canons 
of the Established Church rigidly forbid marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister, and declare it contrary to the 
law of God, the new civil law on the subject overrides 
the canon, and a clergyman who stands by the canon may 
incur serious consequences. The High Church position 
is becoming more and more untenable. 

It is difficult for one who does not closely follow the 
development of affairs in the Establishment to realize 
the existing confusion. For instance—the Bishop of 
London is a “ sacerdotalist”—a High Churchman, who 
believes he is a priest and the legitimate successor of 
St. Augustine’s Bishop of London, the Roman monk St. 
Mellitus, and of the miracle-worker St. Erconwald of 
Saxon days. Yet in his ecclesiastical court, his diocesan 
chancellor, Dr. Tristram (a lay lawyer, by the way) has 
twice lately decided that a stone-topped communion 
table cannot be erected in a church of the Establishment, 
for stone suggests an altar and the English church has 
no altars only “ communion tables.” Further one of the 
prominent members of a Council of laymen that this 
High Church bishop has formed to help him in church 
work is Lord Kinnaird. His Lordship is, however, one 
of the candidates put forward by the Low Church or 
“ Evangelical party” for the Canterbury “House of 
Laymen.” And one of the High Church papers points 
out that Lord Kinnaird goes to Scotland each year to 
preside as the King’s representative at the annual as- 
sembly of the Established Church of Scotland, which is 
a Presbyterian and Calvinistic body. This does not pre- 
vent him from being one of the trusted helpers of the 
High Church Bishop of London in diocesan work. But 
then when the King goes to Scotland, at the moment 
when the royal train reaches the middle of the Tweed 
railway bridge he ceases to be an Anglican and becomes 
a Presbyterian. He always attends the Presbyterian 
Sunday service in Scotland, as his mother used to do. 
He rejoins the Established Church as the train runs back 
into Northumberland. ; 

No wonder that there is a gathering force in favor of 
Disestablishment among the members of the Establish- 
ment itself. Zealous High Churchmen resent the slavery 
of the State, though it spring from the very origin of 
their church. Low Churchmen hope that in a disestab- 
lished Church more effective measures could be taken 
against Ritualism than is possible under the present sys- 
tem of compromise, and with the slow process of the 
law courts. Then there is among the younger clergy a 





growing Socialist party that resents State control on 
other grounds than those of the “ Anglican Catholics.” 
Changes come slowly in an Establishment the first prin- 
ciple of which is that the greatest point in Church gov- 
ernment is to avoid definite decisions, and keep things 
much as they are, without doing anything “to force 
earnest men out of the Church” no matter what form 
their earnestness takes. Newman once described the 
typical prelates of the Establishment as “ sensible, tem- 
perate, sober, well-judging persons, fit to guide it through 
the channel of No-meaning, between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of Yea and No.” But fundamental questions 
are now being pressed home, and such steering is more 
difficult. Critical times are coming for the Established 
Church of England. A. H. A. 


Ferrer’s Schools 


MANRESA, SPAIN, JANUARY 28, 1910. 


Just one week after the demonstration held in Barce- 
lona in favor of the condemned rioters of last fall, the 
militant element of Catholic Catalufia held a meeting, in 
the same city, to protest against the action of the present 
government in reopening the “ Escuelas Modernas,” and 
to prevent a similar action in favor of those that remain 
still closed. 

These so-called “ Escuelas Modernas” were put on 
foot by Ferrer, with money received from the infatuated 
Miss Le Meunier, for the purpose, if you please, of caring 
for destitute children. The “Escuelas Modernas,” 
though, are nothing else, but hot-beds of godless anarchy, 
as is evident from Ferrer’s own words, from the text- 
books written for these schools, from the answers given 
by their pupils, and lastly from the deeds of last fall. I 
need not quote, as AMERICA must have received, by this 
time, the official documents, 

Last Sunday’s meeting was, indeed, a success, especially 
if we take into consideration, that it was gotten up in less 
than a week. It was held in the Tivoli theatre, which is 
said to seat about four thousand. The place was fairly 
packed. They say, in fact, that many had to return home, 
since they were not allowed to gather in the streets ad- 
jacent. 

When Don Dalmacio Iglesia came forward with his 
opening speech, he knew that he was backed by no less 
than 705 different associations. The five speakers, with 
eloquent and convincing arguments, treated the theme of 
the day—the “Escuelas Modernas” and stigmatized them 
as godless, unpatriotic, illegal and unscientific. Their 
most convincing arguments were based on the very text- 
books written for those schools. The last speaker, Sefior 
Conde de Pomés, as an introduction to his speech, said 
that he was proud to place before the house fifty thousand 
signatures of the ladies of the land, protesting with them 
against the reopening of the “ Escuelas Modernas.” 

After formulating a vigorous and dignified protest to 
be presented to the government, the meeting was brought 
to a close. 

Letters and telegrams from various quarters were read 
during the session and the telegram of Cardinal Aguirre, 
the Primate of Spain, was received with great enthusiasm 
and acclamations. 

They say that they are thinking of holding a large meet- 
ing to counteract the demonstration held in favor of the 
condemned, but I have seen no confirmation of the report. 

Jos. M. Mr1not, 8.3. 
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Lectures on Socialism 


Under the auspices of the Institute of Scientific Study, 
the Rev. Dr. W. J. Kerby, of the Catholic University, 
lectured on “ Private Property and Socialism ” in Cathe- 
dral College, this city, on the evening of February 16, 
to an audience of about twelve hundred men of all 
creeds, classes and political convictions. Archbishop 
Farley presided, and the Director of the Institute, Rev. 
W. B. Martin, at the opening, announced that, while no 
interruptions of the speaker would be permitted, as he 
was making an exposition of his subject and was not 
conducting a debate, at the close of Dr. Kerby’s address 
all questions would be answered. This program was 
carried out, and when Dr. Kerby ended he aptly replied 
to several queries put to him by unmistakable partisans 
of Socialistic theories. 

The next day in the daily press, notably the World, 
there appeared an alleged report of the lecture that not 
only distorted what Dr. Kerby had said, but gave wholly 
mendacious details of a disturbance supposed to have 
taken place inside and outside the hall. There was no 
disorder as thus stated, and no interruptions of the 
speakers. The report, like the words it put into Dr. 
Kerby’s mouth, was at entire variance with fact. 

Catholics, however, sometimes are partially responsible 
for such disorders. They do not know the malice of 
Socialists, and, hoping for their conversion, invite them 
to a conference. These accept the invitation expecting 


to convert their hosts by confounding the lecturer. In 
a western city a parochial society of young men invited 
a priest, a professor of Ethics, to address them on 
Socialism in their parish hall. When he stepped upon the 
platform he saw to his surprise the front benches occu- 
pied by a compact body of men bearing all the external 





marks of the demoniac. The young men were not to be 
seen. In their simplicity they thought they had done a 
good work by collecting all the Socialists in the neigh- 
borhood, who were nothing loth to come in. Fortunately 
the lecturer did not lack courage. He went through with 
his task. But from the beginning his lecture was ac- 
companied with a running commentary from the front 
benches and interrupted with contradictions, the usual 
charges of ignorance, insults and clamors. Three morals 
may be drawn. First, don’t invite Socialists to Catholic 
meetings, as the devil within them will break out. Second, 
if a lecturer is to address Socialists, let him know before- 
hand, and have sufficient material force to compel these 
to be as decent as possible. Third, learn from what has 
happened, what tyrants Socialists will be, if ever they 
get the upper hand. 


Reform of the Russian Calendar 


Professor P. M. Saladiloff, a writer in the Novoe 
Vremya of St. Petersburg, has proposed a workable plan 
for the reform of the Russian Calendar. As is well 
known, the Russian Empire uses the old style or Julian 
Calendar, which is now thirteen days behind the new 
style or Gregorian Calendar, in use in all western Eu- 
ropean countries and in America. Russian business men 
and government officials have earnestly wished for the 
adoption of the reformed Gregorian Calendar so as to 
bring them in chronological harmony with the rest of 
Europe. The great obstacle is the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which is unwilling to change any of its old forms 
and associations, aided by the Russian popular idea that 
no innovations affecting Russian life should be adopted 
from outside nations. 

The Russian Orthodox Greek Church regards the re- 
formed calendar as a “ Latin novelty” not to be adopted 
or encouraged, and in the eyes of the people such adop- - 
tion could be considered equivalent to yielding several 
points to Rome. On the other hand, learned Russian 
savants have made much of some minute errors in the 
Gregorian Calendar, whereby a day is lost in a little 
over 3,000 years, and have proposed a much more accurate 
calendar of their own devising which will avoid this. 
But this calendar does not at all coincide with the 
Gregorian, or new style calendar, and the writer in the 
Novoe Vremya will have none of it. 

He points out that its adoption would alienate the 
users as much from the church people as the adoption 
of the Gregorian Calendar, and on the other hand would 
not bring the Empire a whit nearer the usages of other 
European peoples, and thus would give rise to two in- 
conveniences instead of one. At the same time he admits 
that to drop out thirteen days at once (as the English 
Government dropped out eleven in 1754) would be almost 
revolutionary, and, among the more fanatic and ill-edu- 
cated churchmen, might produce schism and dire con- 
fusion, especially as the moveable feasts in the year 
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(such as Easter, Ascension, and the like) would be vastly 
changed. He proposes a simpler plan whereby the old 
calendar will catch up with the new calendar by the year 
1912, after which the Russian calendar will be the same 
as that of the rest of the world. 

As there are seven months in the year (January, 
March, May, July, August, October and December) 
which have thirty-one days, Professor Saladiloff sug- 
gests that if the government will direct that, for the years 
1910 and 1911, commencing with March, 1910, these 
months be reckoned with only thirty days, the whole 
thirteen days may be dropped and the first of January, 
1912, fall according to the new style. Thus June 1, 
1910, will only be ten days behind; January 1, 1911, will 
only be seven days behind; June 1, 1911, only four days 
behind, and November 1, 1911, only one day behind, 
which will be wiped out by leaving the day off December, 
1911. In this manner the writer thinks that the change 
can be accomplished with the least amount of incon- 
venience, and without making the change too apparent 
and too sudden. 


Canada and the Empire 


When the proposal for Colonial navies was accepted 
almost unanimously in England a few months ago, 
AMERICA pointed out that such a step would lead neces- 
sarily to colonial independence. Events seem to be 
justifying our view. In Canada, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
determined that the employment of his navy in imperial 
affairs must depend upon the consent of the Canadian 
Parliament; and, lest any should suppose the consent a 
mere formality, he is claiming for the Parliament a 
power hitherto unheard of. 

“ We are under the suzerainty of the King of England, 
and we bow the knee to him. But the King of England 
has no more rights over us than are allowed him by 
our own Canadian Parliament,” said Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
last January in Toronto; and as Prime Minister, stand- 
ing in his place in Parliament, he accepted the responsi- 
bility of his words. These seem to contradict facts and 
theories alike. The Dominion of Canada is the creature 
of the Imperial Government. It exists by virtue of the 
British North America Act, 1867. Its Parliament has 
the same origin and can do only what the Act empowers 
it todo. Before the Canadian Courts the constitutionality 
of an Act of Canada’s Parliament would turn upon this 
point: is it within the powers conferred by the Act, or 
not? And the last resort in such a question would be to 
the Court of Appeal of the Imperial Parliament. Con- 
stitutionally the suzerainty of the King of England and 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament are antecedent 
to the existence of the Canadian Parliament and there- 
fore are not the matter of any grant by it. As a con- 
stitutional lawyer Sir Wilfrid Laurier knows this quite 
well: as a popular leader he puts it all aside to assert its 
contrary. 








Nevertheless, his position is perfectly clear. Canada 
is past the time of tutelage. Coming to her majority, 
she holds herself no longer bound by facts which she 
connects essentially with her long minority, during which 
England was, so to speak, her trustee, administering for 
her those things to which the title was her own and of 
which the use had to be hers in the end. He cannot be 
called disloyal, for the principles he uses have been com- 
mended by English statesmen over and over again to 
the revolutionists of Europe and South America; and the 
so-called constitutional development working out in Eng- 
land under our eyes, rests upon them. No political right 
can be founded on a mere fact, every modern politician 
says virtually, but upon the fact in relation to its en- 
vironment, and more upon this than on the fact itself; 
so that when relations change old rights disappear and 
new ones come up. Whether this gives a stable or a 
moral political system, is a question which does not touch 
the statesmen of the British Empire at home or over-sea. 
The practical point now is whether the Canadian people 
follow Sir Wilfrid Laurier or not. If they do, the 
suzerainty of the British throne, as admitted by him, is 
nothing, since the Canadian Parliament is free to recog- 
nize or reject it, and the frail legal ties that bind Canada 
to the Empire will snap one after another. If they do 
not, there is still a chance for Imperial Federation, 
England’s only hope. 





In his Supplementa et Monumenta Periodica, Father 
Vermeersch, S.J., publishes a Rescript signed by Mgr. 
John Bressan, private secretary to His Holiness, in which, 
under date of July 19, 1909, it is declared that His 
Holiness will view with pleasure the wearing of a medal 
as a substitute for any and all scapulars ; that the scapular 
itself, properly made, must be used when one is invested, 
as no other pious object should replace it for this cere- 
mony ; that greater cleanliness or convenience is a suffi- 
cient reason for wearing the medal instead of the scapu- 
lar, or scapulars, nor is it necessary to disturb one’s 
self in looking for other motives ; that it suffices to carry 
the medal about one, and it is not required to carry it 
suspended from the neck or concealed by the clothing. 

Father Ferreres, S.J., the famous Spanish moralist, 
writing in Razén y Fe for February, 1910, comments on 
the Rescript as foliows: 

“After having been invested with any scapnalar with 
all the prescribed prayers and ceremonies, the recipient 
may lay it aside and wear in its stead a medal blessed 
for this purpose by His Holiness or by any duly au- 
thorized person. One and the same medal will represent 
not only all the scapulars that have been duly conferred 
already, but also all others with which one may be in- 
vested after getting the medal. With regard to the scap- 
ular of Mount Carmel, which enjoys certain promises 
made by Our Lady, as well as privileges granted by the 
Popes, it may be held that the form and way of wearing 
that scapular are left to the judgment of the Vicar of 
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Christ. The medal may be worn suspended from the 
neck over the inner garments, or sewed to the clothing, 
or fastened in a buttonhole, or loose in the pocket, or 
attached to a rosary. Upon retiring, it may be left with 
the garments or laid on a table or hung on the wall.” 

At present, it seems that few outside of Rome have 
the necessary faculties for blessing medals for this pur- 
pose. Thus far, as no particular form has been pre- 
scribed for them, the one essential condition is that they 
be blessed for this particular use by His Holiness or by 
some person duly authorized by him. 


——_—_—_ 


In some parts of the world, notably in England, when 
a newspaper transgresses the limit of truth, or otherwise 
offends the sensibility of a subscriber, he straightway 
writes a letter to the editor, not always in the most 
courteous terms. Whether his screed be published or 
not, he has the satisfaction of having discharged the 
vials of his wrath upon the head of the offender. The 
practice might with advantage be more commonly adopted 
in our own country. Here the offended reader too often 
writes to the editor of a non-offending paper in which he 
hopes to read the correction. There was a time when 
our newspapers generally prospered, or imagined they 
did, by attacking one or more “ esteemed contemporaries,” 
and religious organs, we regret to say, were not more 
irenic than the secular press. Editorial courtesy is the 
rule now. Rarely does any leading newspaper advert 
to another to correct misstatements. Whether it be that 
each has its distinct group of readers few of whom ever 
read another newspaper, or because editors attach but 
slight importance to what they publish, true or false, they 
give little time or space to criticising or correcting what 
appears in other journals. It is doubtful if they see it 
at all; but they, or their subordinates, do see the letter to 
the editor. 

In commending letters to the offending editor, we are 
not implying that we object to receiving letters about mis- 
statements in newspapers or other periodicals, in such, 
especially, as we have not an opportunity of reading. We 
examine weekly about two hundred publications, but we 
are aware that hundreds of others occasionally lapse 
from the truth, not always intentionally, but as a rule for 
lack of proper sources of information. Very frequently 
these lapses concern religion or morality, and it is the 
province of AMERICA to correct such errors, not with the 
vain hope of setting the offending newspaper aright, 
though this also may often be the result, but in order to 
provide our readers with information they cannot easily 
obtain elsewhere and to enable them to meet the diffi- 
culties and doubts which such misleading statements 
occasion in the minds of others. We are not so pre- 
sumptuous as to imagine we can correct every such error, 
but we shall do our share. Still this does not relieve the 
reader who writes to us of the responsibility of writing 
to the offending editor as well. 








The revelations about our food supplies should dispose 
the nation to a more ascetical mode of life, at least as 
regards eating and drinking. With so few edibles fresh 
and scarcely anything pure, the fundamental pleasure of 
appetite is impossible. The most exquisite condiments 
cannot long palliate decay. All that medical research 
can do to promote longevity must be undone by the 
adulteration and spoiling of the simplest food stuffs. The 
crust and water, the herbs and lentils of the hermit, were 
honest and nourishing, if not stimulating sustenance. 
If we join anti-meat movements because of the high 
prices, why not also because of the quality, or loss of 
quality, in what is sold for fresh meat? We have been 
living in the illusion that we were deriving our strength 
and sustaining our native energies by taking meat at 
almost every meal. Now that the cruel illusion has been 
dispelled, perhaps we may not find Lent the great hard- 
ship or the strength reducing season we imagined it to 
be, because forsooth we abstained from a food that had 
lost its savor. 





The country is in a whirl of investigations. The 
courts are investigating trusts; Congress is investigating 
Departments; Departments are investigating general 
conditions; public prosecutors are after trade combina- 
tions, and State assemblies are unveiling their own 
venality. The chief aim of the investigators as weil as 
the investigated seems to be to put limits on discoveries 
and disclosures. One would like to believe that these 
inquiries are conducted in good faith, even when they 
have been started reluctantly. The scandal they cause 
would in some degree be offset by the sincerity of ex- 
amination and by the punishment either of the guilty 
party or of the unjust accuser. When so many investi- 
gations end without clear conviction or exoneration of 
the accused, the impression obtains that the parties are 
not in earnest, or that they are seeking at most some 
political effect. In any case the number and the futility 
of official investigations which have become the order of 
the day, is demoralizing. They confirm the suspicion that 
our political and commercial ideals are as low as they 
can possibly be. One rich corporation dissolved, one 
dishonest financier or venal legislator behind prison bars, 
and we should need fewer if any investigations for years 
to come. 





The success of the sixth annual performance of the 
Catholic Oratorio Society should encourage the pro- 
moters and patrons of this difficult enterprise. Those 
who recall the first performance at Mendelssohn Hall can 
appreciate the progress which has been made in so brief 
a period. All this has been achieved without money 
foundation, and with an organization almost entirely 
of volunteers. Dvorak’s “Saint Ludmila” was given 
for the first time in this country last Sunday evening at 
Carnegie Hall. The story of the conversion of Bohemia 
was unusually well narrated in the libretto. 
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LITERATURE 


PASCAL’S LATEST EULOGIST. 


In the Revue des Deux Mondes for February, M. Victor 
Giraud, one of the editors of this review and one who has 
published special editions of some of Pascal's works and 
two books on his philosophy and influence, writes on “ L’évo- 
lution religieuse de Pascal.” The facts and quotations are 
of course critically correct, the tone of the article is deeply 
religious and ascetical, but the tendency is distinctly in favor 
of Jansenistic spirituality. Anent the convent of Port Royal, 
of whese inmates Bossuet said that they were pure as angels 
and proud as devils, M. Giraud says that “the attitude so 
generous and so truly Christian of the entire holy house- 
hold, of Mother Angélique in particular, made a keen and 
lasting impression on” Blaise Pascal. 

However, M. Giraud’s admiration for Jansenist virtue does 
not delude him into defending the “ Provinciales,” that blot 
on Pascafs otherwise pure memory, that book which Joseph 
de Maistre aptly styled “les immortelles menteuses,” im- 
mortal because the matchless style needs no verbal change 
after more than two centuries and a half, and marks the 
earliest specimen of French classic literature, and yet full 
of misrepresentations and garbled quotations, for which he 
trusted blindly, as M. Giraud himself admits, to his friends 
of Port Royal. In fact M, Giraud assures us that the nuns 
of that famous convent, especially Mother Angélique, had 
doubts and scruples as to the righteousness of the weapons 
used in their defence, and points out that Pascal himself, 
dismayed at the wrong his bitter onslaughts might do to the 
cause of the true religion, left his nineteenth and last “ Pro- 
vinciale ” unfinished, and turned to other work. 

M. Giraud goes so far as to aver that even if Pascal had 
been right on all points in his controversy with the Jesuits, 
“he was completely and deplorably mistaken on the fun- 
damental question of casuistry. No one but a mere theorist 
can believe that morality is always very clear, and that the 
problems which it presents may be solved as easily as a 
theorem of geometry. No, duty does not always speak so 
distinctly as Pascal seems to think. Very often the difficulty 
lies not in doing, but in knowing well what we are to do. 
Besides, there are contradictory duties, and we all know of 
very sincere and very pure consciences that have long 
struggled in anxious doubt between the conflicting claims 
of morality. Moral life, when properly understood, is, per- 
haps but a succession of cases of conscience to be solved. 
How, then, and in virtue of what right can one proscribe 
casuistry, which, coeval with humanity itself, will doubtless 
disappear only with the human race? But royal intellects like 
Pascal’s have not always such scruples: the real, in its 
humble truth, escapes them sometimes; and they find it hard 
te die to themselves and give up once for all the systems over 
which they linger and with which they are charmed.” 

These words of M. Giraud’s may perhaps help to explain 
what does not seem to have puzzled him, viz., how so habit- 
ually conscientious, so self-denying, so God-seeking a man 
as Pascal can have been so infatuated with Jansenist errors 
as never to have forsaken them even at the hour of death, 
and never to have had the honesty to retract the clearly 
preven falsehoods of the “ Provinciales.” He was a man of 
one idea. Possessed by it, he despised everything else. At 
first his mind was absorbed by mathematics and physics. 
Then he became intellectually converted to God. Finally, 
his heart was touched. He thought he had received a super- 
natural vision of the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob, 
and ef Jesus Christ, of the greatness of the human soul. 





This brought him joy and tears of joy, and made him feel 
that he must become a saint. M. Giraud thinks he did. 
He gave up his beloved geometry cheerfully, bore sharp 
bodily pain, practised corporal mortification, tried to be 
humble and to despise himself, he who had so long delighted 
in excelling, as he did, by the sheer strength of his genius, 
all his fellow countrymen. We have no right to sit 'n judg- 
ment on the sincerity of a man whose mind was too theo- 
retical to be thoroughly sane and human. We may safely 
leave him to the uncovenanted mercies of the only All-seeing 
and just Judge. 


SOME LITERARY BOOKS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) are the American pub- 
lishers of the Leslie Stephen Lecture on “Tennyson,” delivered 
last year at Cambridge by William Paton Ker. The little 
booklet is a worthy memorial of the Tennyson centennial. 
The style of the lecture is academic and dignified, and not 
verbose. A large amount of ground is covered, and some 
important principles of poetic criticism clearly enunciated 
and aptly illustrated. 

“The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson,” by William Clark 
Gordon (Chicago: University of Chicago Press) is a book 
that has been before the public for several years. The author 
tells us in his preface that it was written originally as a 
thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. As a consequence, the contents of the 
book are somewhat formal in their presentation and over- 
conscientious in their thoroughness. But a lover of Tenny- 
son will find it pleasant to follow the author in his gathering 
of data wherewith to determine the attitude of the poet 
towards such momentous subjects as man, woman, the family, 
society, “ State and Church” (the precedence is noteworthy), 
democracy and progress. 

We are inclined to agree with the conclusion that Tenny- 
son “believed in God, in Christianity, and the Established 
Church, though he steadfastly refused to become the partisan 
of any creed.” Of course, there seems to be a contradiction 
somewhere in the above statement: but even the contradic- 
tion has objectivity in Tennyson’s own confessions. 

Professor C. T. Winchester discourses entertainingly and 
instructively on literary subjects in “A Group of English 
Essayists of the Nineteenth Century” (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co.) Six essayists are chosen for treatment in as 
many chapters—Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Lamb, De Quincey, John 
Wilson and Leigh Hunt. While the author’s main purpose 
is critical his method is largely biographical, and the sub- 
jective quality in the writers whom he deals with justifies 
him fully in his course of interpreting each writer by the 
facts of his life. It is needless to add that this method also 
ensures attractiveness, as well as clearness, to the professor’s 
criticisms, which are marked in general by excellent judg- 
ment and unaffected style. 

The “Brother Luiz de Sousa” of Viscount de Almeida 
Garrett has been translated from the original Portuguese 
into English by Edgar Prestage, and published by Elkin 
Mathew (London). The author of the original lived in the 
first half of the nineteenth century and owed his un-Por- 
tuguese surname to a strain of Irish blood in his father’s 
family. “ Brother Luiz” represents his best work and is a 
successful acting play, still able to command large audiences 
in the theatres of Lisbon. One is struck by its air of weird 
symbolism,—a quality which modern critics credit Maeter- 
linck with introducing into literature. Indeed, the play an- 
ticipates so notably some of the latest peculiarities of the 
drama that a reader, unacquainted with the history of its 
origin, would be inclined to see in it the influence, not only 
of Maeterlinck, but of Ibsen also. The translator has been 
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successful in his work, if the proof of a good translation lies 
in giving it the freedom and naturalness of an original com- 
position. In the second scene of the first act, however, there 
is a curious mistake. Magdelena is made to speak of the 
Redemptorists. As the action of the play takes place in the 
seventeenth century and the Redemptorists did not come 
into existence till the eighteenth century, the Redemptionists, 
or Trinitarians, must be the order referred to. 

It is nearly twenty years ago since Coventry Patmore 
deliberately placed Mrs. Alice Meynell among the foremost 
living writers of English prose. This was an authoritative 
classification which no one has ever disputed. Mrs, Meynell’s 
latest publication, “ Ceres’ Runaway and Other Essays,” 
(New York: John Lane Company), is in her characteristic 
manner. One cannot analyze these essays, laying bare 
their logical structure and following them down to their 
roots. They are the flowers and fair petals of thought, sug- 
gesting intellectual processes, but mainly occupied in flinging 
fragrance upon every wind. 


A NEW JESUIT REVIEW. 


The French Jesuits have inaugurated a bi-monthly review, 
entitled Recherches de Science Religiewse. In their fore- 
word to the first issue (Jan.-Feb. 1910) they state that the 
review will publish short articles which purpose to keep 
one in touch with the advance of religious thought. Bulletins 
will tell the actual state of research along various lines of 
ecclesiastical studies. Now and then short documents will 
be published, so long as they have not hitherto been in 
print or are practically out of reach of the ordinary student. 
The spirit of the review will be one of entire submission to 
the authoritative teaching of the Church and of up-to-date 
scientific method. 

The : leading articles of this first number of Recherches 
are by Fathers Lebreton and Lammens. Father Lebreton 
is professor of the history of dogmas in the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris. He contributes a scholarly article of twenty- 
four pages on the question of the faith of the new born 
Church in the Lord Jesus. This article is to be incorporated 
in Father Lebreton’s “Histoire des Origines du Dogme 
de ia Trinité” (Beauchesne) which he announces will shortly 
appear. 

Father Lebreton’s article is brim full with learning, and 
at once discriminates Recherches from Etudes, the semi- 
monthly review written by the French Jesuits in more popu- 
lar form. Critical references in Hebrew, Aramaic and Greek, 
as well as citations from the modern German and English 
exegetes are given in notes; so that the learned text is not 
heavily packed with an erudition that may not be of use 
to priests who have not kept up their seminary studies. 

Naturally the arguments of Father Lebreton are drawn 
from the apostolic writings. The preaching of the apostles, 
as set forth in the Acts, portrays Jesus as the God’s Anointed, 
the Messiah; nay, gives to Him attributes that can be ex- 
plained only in the hypothesis of the divinity of Jesus. The 
sum and all of the preaching recorded in the Acts, Father 
Lebreton shows, is a faith in a Messiahship of Jesus such 
as the Jews did not reach; the Messiahship of Jesus was 
much more universal and far reaching in its influence than 
the Messiahship that the Jews of His time conceived. The 
Messiahship of Jesus meant that which Jesus came to bring. 
He brought salvation, and that not to the Jews alone but 
to all the world. His double office of Lord and Saviour of 
all depends upon his altogether unique relation with God. 
From God He has received all that He has; with God He 
is united in such wise as no man ever was or could be 





united; He is God’s Son. The preaching of the divine Son- 
ship, Father Lebreton shows, is not recorded in the Acts 
outside of two passages (9-20 and 13-33); and even in these 
two passages, it is the preaching of St. Paul that is recorded. 
Father Lebreton makes a thorough study of the preaching 
and teaching of the great Apostle on the subject of the 
divinity of Christ. The argument is against the French 
Modernist. 

The Rationalist and advanced Protestant scholar of to- 
day outside of France will readily admit the thesis of Father 
Lebreton and most of his proofs. That the new born Church 
believed in the divinity of Christ is admitted by many who 
deny that divinity either by their frank avowal of Unitarian- 
ism or by a covert giving up of all the ground of the old 
belief in the Godhead of the Christ. Today Harnack, the 
Lutheran Professor of Church History in the University of 
Berlin, brings Christianity down to its lowest common de- 
nominator. What is that lowest common denominator of 
the Christianity of Christ,—i. e. of Christ of Harnack? The 
belief in God the Father! Christ did not reveal Himself 
but only His Father! Christ is not the revealed object but 
only the revealing subject of the revelation of Jesus. Chris- 
tianity does not at all include the belief in Jesus as God? 
Christianity is essentially the belief in God the Father! Such 
being the case, we can understand how Presbyterian min- 
isters invite their fellow Jewish rabbi to preach Christianity 
to a Christian congregation. If Christianity be boiled down 
to a belief in God the Father of us all, the Jew is as much 
a Christian as is any one of us. 

How came it then, that Christianity was for so many years 
discriminated from Judaism? Paul is to blame! “ Away 
from Paul! Los von Paulus! Back to Christ.” Such is 
the latest cry that springs upon us as a “ chip from a German 
workshop.” Jiilicher of Tiibingen, Schmiedel of Zurich and 
others send that cry over the land. Paul foisted on the 
Church Jesus as God; Paul fabricated the whole doctrine of 
the atonement! Away from Paul! Away from all these 
ideas! All this is not Christianity but (to coin a word) 
Paulinity! Paulinity must go! Christianity must come? 
Such is the tenor of the writings of the men I have cited. 
They follow in the wake of Harnack’s work, “ The Essence 
of Christianity.” If any one thinks all this an exaggeration, 
he has only to read the current writings of Jiilicher, 
Schmiedel, Drews (who does not even admit that Jesus 
ever existed) and other “ ministers of the Gospel” who teach 
the future Lutheran and Calvinistic preachers of the Word 
of God in Germany and Switzerland. Indeed there is no 
need to go so far over the sea. The latest contribution to 
Christian apologetics is a work entitled “Jesus or Christ” 
(Boston, 1910). Of the ministers that contribute to this 
symposium, twelve deny the divinity of Jesus, many deny 
that He was even the Christ, only one gives an unreserved 
and a safe defence of the divinity and Messiahship of Jesus; 
that one is the Catholic contributor, Father Rickaby, S.J. 

WaLttTER DrvuM, S.J. 


Under the Sanctuary Lamp: The Hills that Jesus Loved. Re- 
flections for the Holy Hour, By the Rev. Jonn H. O’Rourxg, 
S.J. New York: Apostleship of Prayer. Price, 50 cents. 

The reflections contained in this excellent little volume have 
been reprinted with some revisions from the pages of the Mes- 
senger of the Sacred Heart. There are twenty-one papers on 
some mysteries of our Lord’s life from the Visitation to the 
Ascension. Priests will find in the book passages suitable for 
reading during the celebration of the Holy Hour; religious and 
the laity will welcome it for spiritual reading. 
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Reviews and Magazines 


The first contribution in the February 
issue of La Revue Canadienne is “ Un Sou- 
venir de 1838,” two letters from J. N. Car- 
dinal, one of the Canadian rebels who suf- 
fered the death penalty. On the eve of his 
execution he wrote to his wife two separate 
letters the same night, December 30, 1838. 
They are here published by the Rev. Elie-J. 
Auclair, who adds some valuable historical 
motes. Father Auclair received them from 
a daughter of the writer, Mrs. Barcelo, 
who is still living. The letters are full of 
sorrow for past faults, resignation to God’s 
will, and exhortation to frequent reception 
of the Sacraments, so that his wife, soon to 
be his widow, may be better able to bear 
her cross. Cardinal wrote these letters be- 
cause he had been refused a last interview 
with his wife; but at 11.30 that night she 
was finally allowed to see him with two of 
her children. Rev. Canon Choquette, head 
of St. Hyacinth College, and a popular lec- 
turer, chiefly on scientific subjects, contri- 
butes extracts from a lecture he delivered 
fast autumn in Quebec and Montreal. The 
title of the paper, “ Les Revenants du Pdéle 
Nord,” which may mean either “ those who 
came back” or “the ghosts” from the 
North Pole, is justified by the Canon’s 
contention that the only thing certain 
about Dr. Cook and Lieutenant Peary is 
that they both came back from the arctic 
regions. It has yet to be proved, thinks 
Canon Choquette, that either of them 
reached the Pole. This opinion, expressed 
fong before the University of Copenhagen 
had repudiated Dr. Cook, would carry 
more weight if the writer had mentioned 
the extraordinary and hitherto unexplained 
similarity between the two narratives of 
Cook and Peary as first published in the 
New York newspapers. “Un Saint In- 
<connu,” a biographical sketch of the Blessed 
Jean Eudes, beatified on the 25th of last 
April, is interestingly written by the Eudist, 
Father P. M. Dagnaud, The history and 
aims of the International Catholic Truth 
Society are effectively treated by the Rev. 
Philippe Perrier, who pleads for the found- 
ing of a similar society in Canada. In 
“Pages de Littérature Sociologique” the 
Rev. Emile Chartier shows the wholesome 
tendency of that recent literary movement 
in France which emphasizes and develops 
the resources and traditions of each 
writer’s native province. Thus Taine is 
redolent of the Ardennes country, Botrel 
sings of Brittany, Mistral of Provence, 
Barrés mourns over Alsace-Lorraine, René 
Bazin is at home on the banks of the me- 
andering Loire, and some of these are the 
foremost writers of France. Father Char- 
tier thinks the same home-studying method 
should be adopted by Ffench-Canadian 


thoroughly dissects and exposes the fal- 
lacies of Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s “ Con- 
trat Social.” “ Pages d’Histoire” is one of 
a series of historical sketches by M. Ernest 
Gagnon, a learned Canadian historian. 
This chapter covers part of the most anx- 
ious period in the history of New France, 
the ten or twelve years immediately pre- 
ceding the advent of the Marquis de Tracy 
with his Carignan regiment, which put an 
end to the Iroquois reign of terror. This 
particular period, when the very existence 
of the French colony was trembling in the 
balance, is, as handled by M. Gagnon, more 
thrilling than any novel, and, like a skilled 
novelist, he leaves the reader gasping over 
the probable fate of the fifty heroic French 
Catholic laymen who, when starting to 
found a white settlement in the heart of 
the Iroquois country, were ready to die for 
the Faith, “A Travers la Nature,” by M. 
Luc Dupuis, is a sprightly description of 
some of the more peculiar birds, quadru- 
peds and insects, the paragraph on the gnu 
being particularly graphic. The veteran 
journalist, M. Thomas Chapais, writes, 
with a distinctly literary touch, a review of 
current events, dwelling especially on the 
result of the British elections, the parlia- 
mentary session in France, recent recep- 
tions into the French Academy, and the 
Canadian Naval Bill. 





In the current number of Razén y Fe is a 
masterly article from the pen of A. Pérez 
Goyena on “ The Scourges of France To- 
day.” A French writer had already in- 
cluded Spain among France’s “ intellectual 
colonies,” namely, those countries which 
show a more or less marked tendency to 
ape French thought and action. Before his 
elevation to the office of Prime Minister, 
probably before he dreamed of such a 
metamorphosis, Sefior Canalejas, Moret’s 
successor as head of the Spanish cabinet, 
translated into Castilian, and put forward 
as a plank of his platform, Waldeck-Rous- 
seau’s laws against the Congregations. 
Certain elements in Spain’s political world 
see in those laws the ideal that should exist 
in Spain between Church and State, be- 
tween religion and politics, between con- 
science and action. 

The first scourge is put down as race 
suicide, a disgustingly criminal state of 
affairs, which has attracted the attention of 
sociologists and publicists throughout the 
civilized world. “When there are more 
graves than cradles, it is the beginning of 
the end. Thus, on account of their own 
sins, must disappear from the world’s stage 
those peoples that have torn to tatters the 
fundamental laws of life.” A Spartan 
generation, breathing strength and life, 
was what the freethinkers proposed to de- 
velop by banishing monkish bias from the 
schools. Since 1902 school enrolment has 





enen of letters. The Rev. M. Tamisier, S.J., 





fallen off, illiteracy has increased, and the 


attendance is only two-thirds of the en- 
rolment. Delinquency, and even suicide, 
have increased so alarmingly, even among 
mere children, that it was not without rea- 
son that the French Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences offered a prize of 
2,000 francs in 1908 for the best paper on 
the causes of the increasing criminality 
among the young and the remedies there- 
for. This is the second scourge. 

Antimilitarism has reached such a pass 
that agencies for the promotion of insub- 
ordination and desertion have been opened 
in France itself, with what success the fre- 
quent mutinies of soldiers under arms, and 
the monthly, and almost weekly, announce- 
ments of flight from barracks and escape 
to the nearest frontier, bear eloquent wit- 
ness. The condition of the fleet is not a 
whit better than that of the army. The 
state of the army and navy constitutes the 
third scourge. 

The laboring classes, crushed with heavy 
taxes, flee to the cities, where they are lost 
to sight as individuals and become factors 
in the ever-increasing army of Socialists. 
Alchoholism, crime and divorce have so 
sapped the vitality of the national charac- 
ter that together they form another scourge 
under which the country groans. 





Dr. Hogan, the editor, in this month’s 
issue of the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 
closes the history of Maynooth in the 
British Parliament with the debate on the 
National University Bill of 1908. Contrary 
to numerous precedents in English Uni- 
versities, several English members, Liberal 
as well as Conservative, were strongly op- 
posed to the contention of the Irish mem- 
bers and the mild desire of Mr. Birrell 
that Maynooth should be affiliated with the 
new University without being compelled to 
subject its Arts students to residence in 
Dublin. Mr. Balfour wes averse to such 
affiliation, though the provisions therefor 
were the same as in the English Universi- 
ties’ charters. Clergymen predominated in 
the English and Scotch boards of control, 
but priests would have more influence on 
teaching than Protestant ministers, hence 
such influence should be barred. Messrs. 
Redmond and O’Brien could not see that 
what was proper for parsons should be 
denounced as clericalism in priests, and 
finally Mr. Balfour reluctantly agreed that 
the powers of affiliation of the Irish Uni- 
versity Board should not be limited, Barry 
O’Brien, in a well written paper, overem- 
phasizes the influence of nationality as 
against that of religion. His view that 
national sentiment was at the root of Eng- 
lish Protestantism is well sustained, though 
if Mary had reigned as long as Elizabeth 
or if James II were as strong a character 
as Henry VIII, their foreign alliances 
would hardly have hampered them. His 








contention that Ireland rejected Protest- 
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antism because it was offered by the “ Sas- 
senach” foe is against historic fact. The 
Celtic Irish were as opposed to the “ Sas- 
senach” before the Reformation as after- 
wards, and it was only then that the 
Anglo-Irish of the Pale joined hands with 
the “mere Irish” on the common ground 
of religion and became one with them. In 
Ireland, as in Belgium, it was religion that 
fostered and _ strengthened nationality. 
Other informing articles are “ Catholic 
Ideals in Education,” “The Philosophy of 
Energy” and a review of Father O’Kav- 
anagh’s translation of Cardinal Mercier’s 
Conferences, which is called a classic in 
ascetic literature. “ Rights and Privileges 
of Inferior Prelates” will be particularly 
useful to the clergy. 





The February Canadian Magazine opens 
with “ Evolution of Aerial Craft,” by J. E. 
M. Fetherstonhaugh, who describes clearly 
the recent developments and the present 
state of aviation. Eight diagrams, giving 
sketches, plans and elevations of the Voisin 
biplane, the Curtiss biplane, the Blériot 
monoplane, and Mr. A. V. Roe’s triplane, 
are great helps to laymen who have hith- 
erto had but a vague understanding of the 
way these new machines work. “Catholic 
Church Extension,” by Margaret Lillis 
Hart, frankly relates what has been done 
in the United States and Canada by the 
promoters of this praiseworthy movement. 
It is quite refreshing to find in a magazine 
that has thus far been somewhat pro- 
nouncedly Protestant an article condemn- 
ing the Presbyterian proselytizers who try 
to capture unwary Ruthenians in the Cana- 
dian Northwest by masquerading as priests, 
saying Mass, administering the Seven Sac- 
raments and distributing pictures of the 
Blessed Virgin. In reference to the 
Navy Bill the editor of this magazine, in 
order to prove how difficult is the settle- 
ment of such a question, briefly reviews, 
with fairness and competency, the needs 
and aspirations of each of the nine prov- 
inces of Canada, concluding with the re- 
mark “that Congress is not so important 
a body as the Dominion House of Com- 
mons, but the State Legislatures have a 
wider scope than the legislatures of the 
Canadian Provinces.” 

In the February New Ireland Review 
Philip Hanson completes his very practical 
paper on the causes and remedies for un- 
employment; Profesor Meldrum shows that 
William Higgins of Sligo (1768-1825) was, 
with his uncle, Bryan Higgins, the pioneer 
of modern chemistry; and Lena Butler, M. 
A., defends the utility of examinations in 
school-work, presumably written examina- 
tions on a set program after the manner of 
the Intermediate Board and the Royal 
Irish University. When the program is 
well devised and the questions are judi- 








ciously set, examinations serve as a stimu- 
lus and a direction, and conduce to clear- 
ness and exactitude of thought. These are 
useful and thoughtful articles worthy of 
New Ireland; there are two others that are 
unpleasantly new. Philip de Courcy attacks 
Irish ideals of the past, as the Norman de 
Courcy stormed the churches and monas- 
teries he found in Ireland; however, the 
Norman set up new shrines on the sites of 
the old, but his destructive scion has 
nothing to replace what he demolishes. 
Colonel Pilkington takes up this task in 
“Ireland and the Crisis.” Home Rule is 
coming, he thinks, but it will come only 
by instalments. Mr. Redmond is foolish in 
relying on the Liberals, who are not very 
anxious to solve Ireland’s problem if they 
could, and could not if they would, The 
Unionist protection program suits Ireland’s 
needs; hence the wise and magnanimous 
thing to do is to vote against the Budget, 
throw out the Liberals, put in the Tories 
without asking a single quid pro quo and 
rely on their generosity to give Ireland 
everything she wants; she has only to 
show her zealous attachment to the Empire 
to get it. This would make her a new Ire- 
land indeed, but the condition seems un- 
likely of fulfilment. 





The monthly, Truth, published by Father 
Price at Mazareth, near Raleigh, N. 
C., its deservedly regarded as one of 
the most tactful, capable and efficient 
defenders of our Faith. Moderate but 
uncompromising, it meets every diffi- 
culty squarely and gives a straightfor- 
ward, simple answer, based on sound 
knowledge and an acquaintance with the 
needs of its readers. Its charity is as 
strong as its faith; in expounding Catholic 
doctrine fully and fairly, it never hurts the 
sensibilities of non-Catholics, and hence it 
has a large circulation among them, di- 
rectly and indirectly. Many Catholics sub- 
scribe for several copies for distribution 
among their Protestant friends, a custom 
which is facilitated by the extremely low 
price of one dollar a year. The February 
number contains a lawyer’s view of Infal- 
libility, a remarkable tribute to the Church 
by a Protestant minister, a continuation of 
a most convincing exposition of the Church 
as established by Christ, the witnesses for 
a celibate priesthood, a full Question Box 
and apt Notes and Remarks. 
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EDUCATION 


The Cornell Daily Sun, edited and pub- 
lished in Ithaca, New York, by the students 
of Cornell University, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, chronicled a gruesome tale of fa- 
talities resulting from the mid-year exam- 
inations recently brought to a close. No 
less than one hundred and sixty-two un- 
dergraduates have been dropped from the 
University, and fifty have been put upon 
probation, following the rigid tests imposed 
in January, The number is the largest in 
years, and shows a notable increase over 
that of the year 1907, when but fifty-one 
failures were posted from all the schools 
and colleges of Cornell. The School of 
Medicine alone is honored by non-appear- 
ance in the list, but all other Cornell col- 
leges are more or less prominent in the 
schedule of failures. The Civil Engineer- 
ing students were especially unfortunate, 
fifty of them being dropped from the col- 
lege lists. The student-body is much 
wrought up by the results and the student 
editors of the Sun have published a mighty 
protest against “the diabolical idiocy of 
final examinations.” The writer makes 
much of the danger resulting from the ner- 
vous strain of immediate preparation and 
trial of final examinations, and some of 
Cornell’s professors appear to agree with 
his contentions that the system serves no 
direct or useful pedagogical end. Of 
course, educators are not unaware of the 
arguments advanced for the elimination of 
final examinations as a just and satisfac- 
tory test for all parties. In an ideal condi- 
tion a system of class-room grading which 
should settle the destiny of every man on 
his actual daily class-room record—the 
record of a term instead of a day—would 
unquestionably be the fair test of a stu- 
dent’s standing, but unhappily, in the or- 
dinary experience of educational institu- 
tions to-day conditions are not ideal. 
Classes are frequently entirely too large, 
to mention but one element of difficulty, 
to permit that careful personal attention 
necessary to enable the teacher to form a 
judgment of the diligent application and 
the progress of his pupil. The nervous 
strain accompanying the preparation for 
“finals” is easily exaggerated in argu- 
ment. The college student who realily 
works will find no great hardship in sum- 
ming up the term’s labors, and the benefit 
that comes to him in return for his special 
effort at the year’s close should not be ig- 
nored. The whole question of school ex- 
aminations is a delicate one, and one which 
mere rhetoric will never aid in solving. 
That the system of “finals” has its value 
the experience of centuries as well as the 
actual practice in all the great schools of 
the day surely proves. That it should not 
serve as the exclusive test of a studerit’s 
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standing seems equally clear, and hence it 
is that the professor’s judgment, based on 
his actual record of day-by-day work, has 
come to be generally admitted as a helpful 
factor in determining a student’s standing 
in educational institutions. 


es 


Readers will recall the attack on college 
education and college professors made a 
year ago by Richard Crane, the multi- 
millionaire manufacturer of Chicago. Mr. 
Crane has chosen to repeat his attack in a 
book recently published. College educa- 
tion, he claims, is in no wise a benefit but 
rather a deterring force to greatness, and 
it were, therefore, better if all colleges and 
universities were burned to the ground. 
He says these institutions agreed to make 
civil engineers out of anybody, an impos- 
sible task; and he further questions the 
sincerity of college professors and presi- 
dents, except in the case of some few en- 
gaged in medical research. The book has 
called forth a storm of indignant criticism 
from the educators of the West, the Presi- 
dent of the Minnesota University scoring 
the volume as “outrageous emptiness.” 
Rev. John P, Frieden, S.J., President of 
St. Louis University, issued the following 
statement regarding the Crane attack: 

“Mr. Crane’s charges are based on a 
misconception of the purposes of higher 
education. It does not claim to manufac- 
ture either brains or ability, but it aims at 
developing brain power and increasing and 
directing ability. 

“Hence, no university holds ‘that it can 
make a great engineer out of anybody.’ 
On the contrary, its object is to aid a 
young man in the choice of his natural vo- 
cation; and only after he has found it does 
the university claim to be able to guide 
him te success or eminence in proportion 
to his talent and application. 

“Mr. Crane thinks it a fallacy that, ‘all 
other things being equal, the college man 
is better than the non-college man.’ Why? 
Because the non-college man has an ‘ex- 
perience’ that his college brother has not. 
But, surely, the temporary advantage of 
that experience which has been obtained by 
blundering will not long keep the non- 
college man in advance of the student 
whose brain power has been matured and 
all his faculties sharpened. If there is an 
exception, then that non-college man is an 
unusual exception, and educational estab- 
lishments are founded for average men, not 
for the rare exceptions. 

“His fling at college professors is amus- 
ing, leaving out the fact that men can and 
do devote themselves to education for far 
higher motives than seem to have entered 
the mind of Mr. Crane, who measures all 
things by dollars and cents. These pro- 
fessors do not say they are ‘able to manage 
affairs better than business men themselves.’ 
They modestly contend that the broadening 





of a man’s faculties will aid him in busi- 
ness, and add, moreover, a power of ap- 
preciating other things which are superior 
to mere business and round out a complete 
man’s life.” 


—_————__—_ 


Longmans, Green & Co, have published 
a companion brochure to the “Quick and 
the Dead” favorably noticed in this col- 
umn some time back. “The Fountain of 
Life,” written by one of the authors of the 
former production, is a further develop- 
ment of the ideals of a Christian teacher, 
and it is quite as full of helpful suggestion 
as was its predecessor. It is concerned en- 
tirely with the teaching of the mysteries 
and obligations of faith, which the author 
holds to be the main duty as it is the high- 
est privilege of the Catholic teacher—the 
element “ which, precisely, lifts for us the 
function of teaching above the rank of 
a mere profession.” Needless to say, the 
book is redolent of the spirit which has 
made the members of the Institute of 
School Sisters of Notre Dame so deserv- 
edly successful in the direction of Catholic 
schools. No one is unaware of the danger 
facing the Catholic teacher to lose sight of 
the supernatural in the fevered fret for 
the development of the natural, that too 
often marks the course of even well-inten- 
tioned Catholic school life, and it is well to 
have attention called to the need of carry- 
ing religious teaching in its true sense into 
every subject touched upon in the class- 
room. The Catholic ideal in teaching 
looks not to mere periodicity of religious 
sentiment and atmosphere, peculiar to day 
or hour; it would have the entire routine 
of the day’s work impregnated with faith 
and colored by its light. 

This booklet, which comes to us from 
the well-known training-school of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, is 
written on the lines of this ideal, and its 
precepts are illustrated by model lessons 
which make clear the immense advantage it 
possesses over the cold modern pedagogic 
theory of the ethical values of school sub- 
jects. The attractive make-up of the 
“Fountain of Life” is in keeping with the 
contents. 





Commenting on _ criticisms directed 
against a course announced by Dr. Wesley, 
a professor in the Ann Arbor University, 
which was recognized to be antagonistic 
to the fundamental ideas of Christianity, an 
editorial writer in the Detroit News says: 

“ After all, this matter must turn on the 
question of dealing fairly with the student. 
It is not fair to him to allow him to think, 
to virtually compel him to think, that all 
scholarship is on the side of the rehashed 
destructive temper in which religion is han- 
dled in the university. The present course 
in philosophy would appear to be deliber- 
ately planned to take from him every spir- 





itual support he ever knew, and then leave 
him alone and unguided in the stony wastes 
of negation. The very best a multitude of 
students can do after this treatment is to 
struggle back to what Carlyle calls ‘the 
center of indifference,’ and drop the matter 
as nearly as their natures will allow them 
to drop it. They are not reminded by any 
circumstance that there is as superb a schol- 
arship in the service of sane faith as there 
is in that of the destroyers. They are con- 
fined to one man’s mood and mind; they 
are not permitted to see that strong minds 
have grappled with the same big problems 
and have drawn light and help from them. 
Until the student is given a fair statement 
of both sides of he matter by men com- 
petent to do it, no university can ever claim 
the credit of dealing fairly with him.” 


ECONOMICS 


The Trade Statement of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for Janu- 
ary deserves serious study. Imports free 
of duty amounted to $70,449,819: dutiable 
imports, to $63,208,245. Total value of 
imports, $133,658,064. The total value of 
exportse was $144,015,350, the excess of 
the latter over the former being only a 
little over $10,000,000. In the correspond- 
ing months of 1908 and 1909, imports 
were in round figures $85,000,000 and 
$103,000,000; exports, 206,000,000, and 
$156,000,000, and the excess of exports 
$121,000,000 and $53,000,000. The value of 
exports has therefore decreased greatly 
while that of imports has increased, and 
consequently the excess of exports has 
decreased to a most notable degree. 
Moreover this state of affairs is not ex- 
ceptional for January only, but has ex- 
isted for some time. The imports for 
year ended January 31, 1909, was $1,100- 
000,000; and for the year ended January 
31, 1910, $1,500,000,000, while the corres- 
ponding exports were in each year 
$1,700,000,000. The imports of gold were in 
each year $43,000,000, while the exports 
were $89,000,000 for the first year and 
$131,000,000 for the second. That is an 
excess of $134,000,000 for the two years, 
which more than exhausts the importa- 
tions which followed the panic. The 
causes of high prices are more universal 
than people think. 





The total value of minerals produced 
in Alaska from 1880 to 1908 inclusive, 
was $148,000,000, of which $142,000,000 was 
gold. More than half of this, $80,000,000, 
was obtained during the last four years 
of the period. During the next few years 
we may look for an increasing produc- 
tion in coal. A remarkable characteris- 
tic of the Pacific Coast coal measures is 
that the quality improves steadily the far- 
ther north the fields are found. California 
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coal is almost worthless. Coos Bay is 
inferior to Puget Sound, and this bears 
no comparison to Vancouver Island coal. 
Nearly fifty years ago anthracite was 
found in the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
though it occurs nowhere to the south. 
The Alaskan fields may therefore be 
expected to produce coal of all kinds 
most excellent in quality, and exploration 
tends to prove that the facts will corres- 
pond to the theory. Iron also abounds. 
The Pacific Steel Company has been or- 
ganized in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
with a capital of $20,000,000, some of 
the wealthiest men of San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Vancouver being 
interested in it. It is probable that 
British Columbia and Alaska will within 
a very few years be one of the chief 
iron and steel regions of the world. 





In the United States $100,000,000 is in- 
vested in silk manufactures, and the value 
of the product is about $133,000,000 per 
annum. In 1870 there were 86 factories 
producing the value of $12,000,000; in 
1880 the factories were 382, and the pro- 
duct $41,000,000. The silk manufactured 
is consumed almost entirely within the 
country, the export never having reached 
$1,000,000 in a single year. More than 
half the raw material comes from Japan; 
the remainder in equal proportions from 
China and Italy, less than 3% per cent. 
coming from France. The value of man- 
ufactured silk imported during 1909 was 
$33,000,000, of which nearly half came 
from France. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Having made clear that the British Poor 
Law of. 1832 and the Unemployed Work- 
man Act of 1905 were both failures because 
they did not touch the causes of the unem- 
ployment or enable the unemployed to help 
themselves, Philip Hanson, in the current 
New Ireland Review, shows that the sys- 
tem of Labor Exchanges recently estab- 
lished by Mr. Lloyd-George and soon to be 
set up in all the principal towns, is likely to 
succeed because it grapples with the sources 
of distress. A Labor Exchange is a place 
where workmen can register their names 
and qualifications and employers can make 
known their needs and have them met. It 
is a market-place for labor in each district. 
It saves the workman from the wasteful 
and demoralizing process of searching for 
employment. When the system is complete 
one district will be able to help another; 
laborers who are not wanted where they 
are will be informed of openings elsewhere, 
and each center can ascertain whether the 
applicant is a bona fide laborer or only a 
tramp. Thus demand and supply can be 
made to fit one another and the employer 
is protected, provided the system becomes 





universal. There is opposition from a cer- 
tain class of employers and workmen, nota- 
bly trades unions who have a similar sys- 
tem of their own on a restricted scale, but 
it is hoped that the difficulties will be over- 
come. Among other remedies that the 
Government intends to provide by legisla- 
tion are: (1) A system of insurance 
against unemployment, to be managed and 
partly controlled by trades unions and sim- 
ilar bodies. (2) A diminution of the labor 
supply by raising the age of employment 
for boys and girls, who shall be kept longer 
at school. (3) Arranging the work given 
out by Government departments and town 
councils so that less shall be done in good 
years and more in bad years. (4) Indus- 
trial, Farm and Detention Colonies shall be 
established for the residue of the Unem- 
ployed, according to their capacities, needs 
and limitations. 

Hon. William H. De Lacy, Judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Washington, D. C., lec- 
tured at the Catholic University on Feb- 
ruary 10 and 17. The first lecture was on 
the “ Rise of the Temperance Movement; ” 
the second, on “ What Temperance Means 
for the Child.” Beginning with an account 
of the abuse of liquor in this country up 
to the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he explained the work undertaken by 
secular and Protestant organizations on 
the principle that the use of liquor is wrong. 
He then took up the Catholic temperance 
societies springing out of the preaching of 
Father Mathew, which, refusing to accept 
the false principles of the others, drew 
more powerful motives from their religion 
and the personal devotion of their mem- 
bers to Christ, The lecturer laid down very 
earnestly this practical point, that in such 
societies temperance means total abstinence. 
In his second lecture he developed most 
convincingly the absolute necessity of tem- 
perance in the families of the lower orders, 
if the children are to be reformed. This is 
impossible if the child is to be born of 
drunken parents, to grow up in a drunken 
home, to be given strong drink in the cra- 
dle, and kept in contact with it during child- 
hood and youth. He appealed for the sup- 
pression of the drink traffic by the Govern- 
ment, and urged this to seek out some 
means of supplying for the revenue arising 
from the tax on drink. 





When the Hospital de San Pablo (St. 
Paul’s Hospital) in Barcelona, Spain, is 
completed it will place the beautiful Medi- 
terranean seaport in the front rank of the 
cities of the world well provided with 
modern facilities for the care of the sick. 
While the new Hospital Clinico, opened in 
1907, occupies some 27,700 square metres of 
land and has accommodation for five 
hundred patients. the San Pablo, more sci- 
entifically constructed in accordance with 





the most modern ideas, will embrace 145,- 
500 square metres of land and will accom- 
modate a thousand patients. This great 
hospital, now almost ready for use, will be 
one of the largest and most perfect hos- 
pitals in the world. Besides being fire- 
proof, the nine separate beautiful buildings, 
or pavilions, as they are called, will be as 
germ-proof as modern sanitary science 
can make them. Plaster and wood are not 
used; floor, ceilings and surface walls are 
of artistic glazed tiles, while in the great 
main building, which has a frontage of four 
hundred meters, highly polished stone and 
beautiful mosaic work adorn the floors, 
walls and ceilings of the spacious corri- 
dors, chapel, museum, library, reception 
rooms, etc. Subterranean passages connect 
the different pavilions, excepting, however, 
the pavilion of infectious diseases. Work 
on the great hospital was begun in May, 
1905, and was made possible by the rich 
legacy of Pablo Gil, a wealthy Catalan, 
who died in Paris. The buildings overlook 
Barcelona and the Mediterranean. 


ee 


Right Rev. Mgr. Shahan, D.D., Rector of 
the Catholic University, is planning to have 
a call issued for a great national conven- 
tion of Catholic charity workers. The 
project has the approval of Cardinal Gib- 
bons. To consider the advisability of such 
a gathering in the near future, a meeting 
of representative Catholics interested in 
such work was held in Washington, D. C., 
last Saturday and Sunday. The gentlemen 
present, in each case designated by the 
bishop of the diocese represented, assisted 
at a series of conferences in which Mgr. 
Shahan’s plans were discussed ; the decision 
regarding the convention is not yet made 
known. Right Rev. Mgr. D. J. McMahon, 
Thomas M. Mulry, Edw. J. Butler and 
Chas, F. McKenna were the New York 
representatives mamed. Cincinnati sent 
Richard Crane, 

Under the auspices of the Ladies of 
Charity of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul, Philadelphia, a course of Sunday 
evening lectures is being given at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel in that city. The 
opening lecture, by Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan, Minister to Denmark, was delivered 
on February 13. The subject was: “ Den- 
mark in the Olden Times.” The rest of 
the program is as follows: February 20, 
“Ideals in Education,” Very Rev. Edward 
A. Pace, D.D., of the Catholic University; 
February 27. “The Mission of Humor,” 
Miss Agnes Repplier; March 6, “ Divorce,” 
Hon. Walter George Smith; March 13, 
“How Old is the New in History?” (an 
arraignment of Modernism), Dr. James G. 
Walsh, Dean of the Medical School of © 
Fordham University. The proceeds of the 
lectures will be devoted to the Summer 
Home for Poor Children at Port Kennedy. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Lenten Pastorals of the Irish bish- 
ops deal with a variety of matters of re- 
ligious, national and social interest. All 
emphasize the dangers of bad books, papers 
and magazines, and insist on the duty of 
supporting the efforts of the Catholic Truth 
Society and other Catholic publications, of 
providing a sound education for their chil- 
dren, and of continuing the great advance 
in temperance of the last few years. Sev- 
eral urge the necessity of sobriety, economy 
and intelligent industry in order to secure 
the advantages of better agrarian condi- 
tions. Cardinal Logue advises his people 
to avail themselves of the facilities offered 
by technical schools and university educa- 
tion, and though the new University is not 
Catholic in conception, to make it so by 
their loyal cooperation and the earnestness 
of their religious faith, The Bishop of 
Limerick utters a trenchant warning 
against the dangers that accompany the 
great economic educational and _ political 
advance of recent years, especially from 
“our close, too close, connection with Eng- 
land,” and the intimate relations of Irish 
Catholic members and leaders with English 
politicians, “many of whom are avowed 
Atheists and Socialists, and none of them 
have a feeling or conviction in common 
with us. The tide of English 
opinion, feeling and habits is flowing into 
every nook and crevice of Irish life, and 
those who think that that process can go on, 
from top to bottom of the country without 
hurt to its traditional thoughts and senti- 
ments will yet be woefully disillusioned.” 
The remedy is to return to Irish standards, 
revive Gaelic ideals and impregnate pri- 
mary and university education “with the 
broad, deep philosophical system of Cath- 
olic doctrine.” 





As seventh Bishop of Hartford, Conn., 
the Pope has appointed the Rev. John J. 
Nilan, pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Amesbury, Mass. The bishop-elect was 
born in Newburyport, Mass., August 1, 
1854, and made his classical studies at 
the College of Nicolet, Canada. Thence 
he went to St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, 
N. Y., where he was ordained priest on 
December 21, 1878. Assignments as assist- 
ant at South Framingham, Abbington and 
South Boston then occupied his time until 
1891, when he was made rector of St. 
Joseph’s, Amesbury. During his pastorate 
there of nineteen years he has shown ex- 
ecutive ability of an uncommon order in 
administering the spiritual and temporal 
affairs of a large and complex parish. 

As consecrator of the Most Rev. John 
Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore, the first 
Bishop of the United States of America, 





the Right Rev. Bishop Walmesley, O.S.B., 
takes rank as the Father of the American 
Episcopate. The translation of his body 
from the old Catholic chapel in Bristol to 
the Church of Downside Abbey has been 
thought a fitting occasion for the erection 
of a suitable tomb to commemorate this 
historic fact. It is proposed that the monu- 
ment take the form of an altar tomb, to 
contain the body of Bishop Walmesley, 
with recumbent effigy and canopy above, to 
stand at the right hand side of the high 
altar in the abbey church. An appeal is 
made to Catholics in America by the Prior 
of Downside Abbey, the Rev. G. Aelred 
Kindersley, O.S.B., to secure a monument 
alike worthy of him whom it commem- 
orates and of the great American Church 
whose spiritual ancestor God’s Providence 
saw fit to make him. 


-_— 


Right Rev. Thomas Gilmartin, D.D., was 
consecrated Bishop of Clonfert, Ireland, at 
the Cathedral, Loughrea, on February 12, 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Archbishop of 
Tuam. Cardinal Logue presided at the 
ceremony and the sermon was preached by 
Dr. Beecher, of Maynooth. After several 
years of parochial duty in his native dio- 
cese Dr. Gilmartin was elected Dean of 
Maynooth College, some ten years ago, and 
served in that capacity, to the great satis- 
faction of the faculty and student body, 
until his election to the bishopric of Clon- 
fert. 

Old St. Matthew’s Church, Washington, 
D. C., was demolished last week to make 
room for what will be one of the largest 
office buildings in the city, The church 
was one of the landmarks of the national 
capital for more than half a century. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 


“A Man’s World,” Comedy Theatre.— 
This play is good dramatic art; it is logical 
and carries a strong moral. It is true that 
the theme is old, but it bears a pertinent 
message. Its literary quality is good and 
its dramatic construction shows marked 
ability, sustaining the interest cleverly and 
subtly to the very drop of the final cur- 
tain. In the hands of most modern play- 
wrights its story would have received the 
oblique treatment which such themes usu- 
ally evoke from the decadent school, but 
Miss Crothers has handled it with decorum 
and dignity. She teaches a needed lesson 
with force, driving home the justness of 
her argument with striking effect. The sit- 
uations are natural and coherent and the 
climax is developed cleverly and consist- 
ently. The heroine, a woman with the 
highest ideals of morality, is earning her 
own way in the world and at the same time 
propagating her principles by writing books. 
She demands of men the same ideals of 
purity that they would exact of women: 





there is no double standard; what is mor- 
ality for one sex should be morality for- 
the other. She has adopted an illegitimate 
child left in her care by its dying mother. 
She herself is suspected of being the child’s. 
mother, an imputation which she com- 
pletely ignores as unworthy of her consid- 
eration. In the meantime a young lawyer 
falls in love with her and she returns 
his affection. By chance she discovers that 
he is the father of the adopted boy. She is 
shocked and crushed at the revelation, for 
when confronted by her he admits the fact, 
but refuses to acknowledge that there has 
been any wrong-doing on his part, and de- 
clares that the standard of morals for men 
is different from that for women. This. 
false standard she strenuously and pas- 
sionately repudiates. His sin, she declares, 
she could have forgiven, but his oblique 
adherence to a double standard of virtue 
—or perhaps no standard of virtue for 
men—she cannot excuse, and though loving 
him, she resolutely rejects him and dis- 
misses him. The entire company was ex- 
cellent, and the present season has not, 
perhaps, seen a better balanced cast. Miss, 
Mannering played the part of Frank Ware, 
the heroine, with grace and insight, and in 
those scenes where intense emotion pre- 
dominated, with a restrained and well- 
governed passion now rarely witnessed on 
the stage. 

“The Witch,” The New Theatre.—As a 
glimpse into the character of New England 
Puritanism “ The Witch” may have some 
reason for being, but considered as a speci- 
men of dramatic art, though strong in con- 
struction, we fail to find its purpose. As a 
play it is gruesome and harrowing. sombre 
and lugubrious in the extreme, utterly un- 
relieved in its leaden realism. It is a drama 
based on the theme of Salem witchcraft, 
and its action takes place in the town of 
Salem in the year 1692. A young Portu- 
guese girl, thrown by chance with her 
mother upon the shores of New Engand, 
is married to Absolom Hathornel, minister 
of Salem, who is old enough to be her 
father. She does not love him, but falls in 
love with his son, just returned from his 
theological studies abroad, who reciprocates 
her unlawful passion. She vehemently 
wishes her husband dead, and he, upon the 
discovery of his wife’s and son’s unfaith- 
fulness, falls dead from the shock, for he 
has a weak heart. Whereupon the mother 
of the dead husband accuses the wife of 
having killed him by witchcraft as well as 
having seduced the son into loving her by 
the same means. We are spared the scene 
of her hanging, but we know perfectly welk 
that she is doomed and the curtain goes 
down upon the demented wife—for she has 
lost her reason in the horror and terror of 
the situation—surrounded by the fanatical 
villagers eager to bear her away to the 
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ever-ready gallows on Witch's Hill. If the 
purpose of the author be to show Puri- 
tanism in one of its most baleful aspects, 
he has succeeded admirably. As a bit of 
historical realism it is a successful picture, 
though scarcely needed nowadays, when 
the erroneous tradition of Puritanism has 
tong been corrected. The American imag- 
ination had for generations indulged the 
fancy that Puritanism was a thing of sare 
virtue, full of light and goodness, though 
a bit austere, as well as the cradle of our 
liberties, Now, however, it is known that 
Puritan New England was the home of a 
narrow and arrogant pride obsessed with a 
spirit of persecution and intolerance and a 
hot-bed of superstition. If there is an ex- 
cuse for “The Witch,” it is in this presen- 
tation of Puritanism. It is needless to say 
that it was exceedingly well rendered by 
the New Theatre company. The perform- 
ance was carefully balanced and all its 
parts becomingly cast. There was no rdéle 
that was not well done, and some excep- 
tionally so. Madame Kalich, as the un- 
fortunate young wife, played the part with 
rare skill, bringing out with intense em- 
phasis the scene of her undoing, when, like 
some hunted creature of the woods en- 
trapped by merciless foes, she stood among 
the crowd of eager fanatics clamoring for 


her life, Cuartes McDouGatt. 
OBITUARY 
General St. Clair A. Mulholland, 


United States Pension Agent, soldier, 
author and lecturer, died in his home in 
Philadelphia on Feb, 17. An ardent Cath- 
olic, he was one of Philadelphia’s best 
known and most respected citizens. At 
the time of his death he held numerous 
positions, including that of chairman of 
the Gettysburg Monument Committee, 
to which he was appointed by the Mayor 
of Philadelphia; Prison Inspector and 
Chairman of the Father Corby Monu- 
ment .Committee. He was a member of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion, 
of the Grand Army, and of the com- 
panions of the Medal of Honor. 

Brevet Major General St. Clair A. Mul- 
holland was a native of Lisburn, County 
Antrim, Ireland, where he was born April 
1, 1839. He was one of the youngest 
major generals commissioned during the 
Civil War, and had the unique distinction 
of holding commissions as Pension 
Agent in Philadelphia under Presidents 
Cleveland, McKinley and Roosevelt. 

Coming to this country while yet a 
child, his youthful tastes inclined him to 
military life. While a very young man 
he became connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania militia and at the breaking out of 
the Civil War he joined the 116th Regi- 
ment of Volunteers, which was attached 
to Meagher’s Irish Brigade, in which he 








was commissioned lieutenant colonel. 
This was in June, 1862, when he was only 
23 years of age. 

Later he was promoted to the colonel- 
cy. He took part in the engagements 
at Charleston and Ashby’s Gap, Va., in 
October and November, 1862. He com- 
manded his regiment at Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862, and was severely wounded 
in the gallant attack on Maryes’ Heights 
on that eventful day. In the battle of 
Chancellorsville, May 3 and 4. 1863, he 
led his regiment and distinguished him- 
self in saving the guns of the Fifth 
Maine Battery, which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy. For this he was 
complimented in general orders, and re- 
ceived the Medal of Honor from Con- 
gress. In this campaign he was selected 
by General Hancock to command the 
picket line of the Second Corps, and 
while performing this duty covered the 
retreat of the Army of the Potomac from 
Chancellorsville across the Rappahan- 
nock. 

He participated in the fight at Thor- 
oughfare Gap, Va., June 25, 1863. In the 
battle of Gettysburg he again led his 
regiment, which was badly cut up in the 
first day’s fight. He then took command 
and led into action the 140th Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. He was en- 
gaged in the fight at Jones’s Cross Roads, 
July 10, 1863, at Falling Waters, July 14, 
and in the battle of the Wilderness, May 
5, 1864, where he was again wounded. 
For his gallant conduct on this ccasion 
he was made brevet brigadier general. 
He was in the fight at Tod’s Tavern, May 
10, 1864, and in the battle of Po River, 
where he was a third time wounded. 

Having been sent to the hospital in 
Washington, he remained only ten days, 
and then resumed his command. He 
was engaged in the fight at North Anna 
and on the Pamunkey River, May 28, 30 
and 31, 1864. At the battle of Tolpoto- 
moy he was dangerously wounded by a 
musket-ball. 

He commanded his brigade in all the 
actions around Petersburg until the end 
of the war. He particularly disting) ished 
himself during this time by storming a 
fort in front of his brigade, and for this 
he was brevetted major general, October 
27, 1864. 

When in 1868 Daniel M. Fox was 
elected Mayor of Philadelphia, he called 
to his aid as Chief of Police General 
Mulholland, and it was due to the dis- 
cipline which he inculcated that the force, 
before that time in some disorder, was 
brought to a fine condition. General 
Mulholland was a member of the board 
of prison inspectors, and his knowledge, 
gained through this service, caused him 
to be considered an authority on the 
science of penology. He was also wide- 





ly known as an art student, a lecturer on 
the Civil War and writer on its records, 
among his contributions in the latter 
field being a history of the 116th Regi- 
ment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. When 
the Catholic Alumni Sodality of Phila- 
delphia resolved to erect on the battle- 
field of Gettysburg a statue of Father 
Corby in the attitude of giving absolu- 
tion to the soldiers of the Irish Brigade, 
General Mulholland, an eye witness of 
the event, was appointed chairman of 
the committee to further the movement, 
and it was his ambition that the unveil- 
ing of the statue should be coincident 
with the dedication on July 10, 1910, of 
a triumphal arch to all the Pennsylvania 
soldiers who fought on that memorable 
field. 





The recent death of Father Henry 
Benedict Rietvelt, Superior of the Re- 
demptorist house at Brandon, Manitoba, 
is a great loss to the Church in that 
city and province. He was born at 
Veurne, Belgium, in 1856, spent six years 
there in classical studies, studied phil- 
osophy one year at Roulers, and theology 
four years at Bruges, where he was or- 
dained priest in 1882. Later on, that 
same year, he entered the Redemptorist 
novitiate at Brussels, and after a year 
of noviceship labored four years in that 
city. In 1887 he was sent as assistant 
priest to St. Thomas, West Indies, and 
after two years there he was promoted 
Superior of the mission of St. Croix, 
W.I., where he remained until 1895. He 
was then recalled to Brussels, but again 
returned to St. Croix in 1898, where he 
enlarged the monastery and church. In 
1900 he was appointed to St. Ann’s 
Church, Montrea!, and remained there till 
February, 1905, when he was appointed 
Superior and parish priest at St. Augus- 
tine’s, Brandon. When on Sunday, De- 
cember 22, 1907, Father Rietvelt cele- 
brated the silver jubilee of his priesthood, 
both Catholics and Protestants showed 
how great was their esteem and affection 
for him. On Monday, January 24 last, 
though suffering from a severe cold, he 
insisted upon filling his engagement to 
preach a ten days’ retreat to the Trap- 
pists at St. Norbert, seven miles west of 
Winnipeg. At the end of eight days, 
being on the verge of a collapse from 
sheer weakness, he asked to be taken 
home to Brandon, 132 miles west. On 
being driven past the Misericordia Hos- 
pital in Winnipeg, he asked to be taken 
there for a brief rest. A physician found 
that Father Rietvelt was almost at 
death’s door, suffering from acute pneu- ° 
monia, and that he must therefore remain 
where he was. In the evening the Very 
Rev. Father Allard, O.M.I., anointed him 
and gave him the Viaticum. Next morn- 
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ing Rev. Father Lietaert, C.SS.R., ar- 
rived from Brandon, and on entering the 
sick room, asked the dying priest how 
he felt. ‘“ First rate,” was the answer, 
“I have received the last sacraments.” 
From that moment he lost consciousness 
and died two days later with a ‘prayer on 
his lips. When the news of his death 
reached Brandon, a city of 12,000 inhab- 
itants, mostly non-Catholics, the city 
bells were tolled out of respect or one 
of the most popular clergymen. At the 
funeral, which was a very large and 
solemn one, Archbishop Langevin be- 
stowed high praise on the zeal and kind- 
ness of the dead Superior and quoted 
Father Rietvelt’s admiration for the Bran- 
don citizens in general. 





The President of the German Reich- 
stag, Count Udo von Stolberg-Werni- 
gerode, died February 19. The Count, 
a distinguished member of the Imperial 
Parliament, in which he had served with 
some interruption since 1877, was the 
head of one of the collateral branches 
of the princely house of Stolberg, which, 
in December, 1901, celebrated the seventh 
centennial of its foundation. He was 
born in Berlin in 1840, and during his 
long and active life he had won distinc- 
tion in widely separated fields of service. 
Gallant conduct in the wars of ’66 and 
‘71 brought him rapid promotion in the 
army, of which he was a major general 
on retirement. He was a life member of 
the Prussian Upper House, and a Privy 
Councillor of the Empire. Count Udo 
filled the post of Vice-President of 
the Imperial Parliament for a brief 
period, and in February, 1907, his col- 
leagues chose him to preside over that 
body. At the reopening of the Reich- 
stag December 1 of last year, he was 
again elected to the presidency, filling 
the position with general satisfaction un- 
til his fatal illness came to him a month 
ago. 





The Rev. John Schandel died at Plain- 
field, N. J., on Feb. 19, aged eighty-two 
years. He shared with Dean McNulty, 
of Paterson, the honor of having seen 
more than fifty years active service in 
New Jersey. Father Schandel was born 
in Rinbruch, Germany, on November 24, 
1828. In 1848 he came to this country, 
was educated at St. Francis Xavier’s Col 
lege, St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa., 
and was ordained by Bishop Bayley in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, July 22, 
1859. He held many pastorates in New 
Jersey and for twenty-six y ars was rec- 
tor at Stony Hill, retiring in 1904 because 
of advanced age. 





The Rev. Joseph G. Lavallé, pastor of 
St. Matthew’s Church, Fall River, died 





on Feb. 15, after a protracted illness. 
He was born in the Province of Quebec, 
July 20, 1857, was educated at the semin- 
ary of St. Hyacinth, and ordained to the 
priesthood in 1885. He was stationed at 
Woonsocket, R. I. for several years, and 
was appointed pastor at St. Matthew’s in 
1895. 


Rev. Leo V. White died in New York 
on February 17, at the age of twenty- 
six. Before completing his studies in 
Rome he was compelled to return to 
New York on account of ill health. He 
was a young priest of great promise. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


New York, February 11, 1910. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


It sometimes happens that one’s best 
friends prove to be one’s worst enemies. 
Apropos of the recent discussion concern- 
ing an annual appropriation by Congress 
for the benefit of George Washington Uni- 
versity, in the city of Washington. D. C., 
we find the following communication in The 
Living Church for February 12th: 


“To the Editor of the Living Church: 


“T notice that you encourage a protest 
in your issue of January 29th with refer- 
ence to an annual appropriation by Con- 
gress to the George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C., on the ground that 
it is a private and sectarian institution. 
Permit me to say as an alumnus of the 
university and a priest of the American 
Church that it is not a private institution 
in any sense of the word, nor is it sec- 
tarian. As Columbia College it was started 
under Baptist patronage, but as far back as 
1892, while I was a student there I never 
heard any Baptist teaching mentioned by 
any of the professors, and several of them 
I know were churchmen, Several of us 
were students for the priesthood and were 
given scholarships in the college. Any 
minister of any Christian communion can 
take a course in the university to-day free 
of charge. I have taken advantage of this 
liberal spirit and I know of several others 
in our priesthood who have done so. 

“T am sure if you understood fully the 
conditions here in Washington you would 
withdraw your opposition. The Roman 
Church is strongly entrenched with educa- 
tional institutions and the work of the 
George Washington University is sorely 
needed. I am sure the downfall of this 
university would please Rome very much. 
At the present time I am the only clergy- 
man on the executive board of the alumni. 
When I was a student I heard of more 
Churchmen in the college than any other 
Christian body. I believe more of the pro- 
fessors in the university are Churchmen 
than any other Christian communion. 


“ Howard G. England. 
“Rock Creek Parish, 
“Washington, D. C., Jan. 29, 1910.” 
This naive letter reminds one of the old 
Confederate veteran who used to say that 
he was quite content with the failure of 
the Southern cause—quite content; but 





that he’d shoot a d——d Yankee anywhere 
on sight. 

Our Protestant brethren are quite liberal, 
and their institutions are “public” and by 
no means “ sectarian” just so long as there 
is no question of Catholicism. What they 
mean by toleration is in reality sympathy 
and partial agreement, for it expresses 
their attitude towards other non-Catholic 
bodies. The only body toward which they 
have any occasion to show toleration, in the 
true sense of the word, is the Catholic, for 
this is the only body which is really op- 
posed to them and their teaching. And 
when a test of this kind occurs—as has 
developed in the Washington affair—they 
are quite willing to subsidize with Govern- 
ment funds a “public and non-sectarian” 
institution for the purpose of making it an 
active agency against Georgetown Univer- 
sity and the Catholic. University of Amer- 
ica. 

Haven't the friends of George Washing- 
ton University been somewhat hasty in de- 
claring their full mind upon the subject? 
If they dwell in the clear air of non-sec- 
tarianism, what offence is it to them, of all 
people, that two Catholic educational in- 
stitutions are “entrenched” (it hath any- 
thing but an amicable sound) in their city? 

After all these years, during which we 
have been accused of a lasting, unexpressed 
desire to subvert the Constitution and in- 
augurate a régime of Church and State, it 
comes somewhat as a shock to see how 
ready our Protestant friends are to finance 
a “non-sectarian” university with Govern- 
ment funds, with the express purpose of 
combating two Catholic institutions, which, 
by the way, are quite legally constituted and 
of law-abiding repute. 

The Reverend Mr. England, being, as he 
states in his letter, a member of the exe- 
cutive board of the university, may be pre- 
sumed to know the mind of his colleagues. 
But may they not pray, with great sin- 
cerity, to be delivered from their friends? 

B..2. 3; 





DARWIN’S THEORIES. 


Although not written with a view to 
publication, the following letter brings 
out so neatly a suggestion worthy of the 
attention of our readers that we give 
it here with the consent of the writer. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two facts determined me to write to 
you about the article on “ Darwin’s Place 
in Biology,” the high position AMERICA 
has already won as the leading Catholic 
weekly, and the trouble ethers and my- 
self have experienced from time to time 
in trying to explain to scientifically in- 
clined minds, Catholic and non, diffi- 
culties which arose chiefly from incor- 
rect or misleading statements by our 
brethren. 
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While it is true that Darwin's “ Origin 
of Species” does not discuss ex professo 
the origin of species, its whole tendency 
and immediate effect was so distinctively 
that way, that it is stretching a point 
to state it had nothing to do with 
origins—the name, misnomer though it 
be, was not quite indefensibly applied 
to it. To pass over other writers, our 
own, like Fathers Wasmann, Mucker- 
mann, Girard and Windle, Mivart, etc., 
all regard and refer to it as practically 
a work on origins. But letting this point 
drop, the sentence: “It is indeed of pre- 
servation and not of origins that D. 
has anything to say,” is too general and 
could easily be taken, notwithstanding 
the context, to imply that origins were 
not a subject of his thoughts and 
theories, etc., whereas “ The Descent of 
Man” is proof to the contrary. 

It would also seem as if the writer 
had taken for granted that species do not 
originate within our ken. Father Was- 
mann admits they do, though within a 
narrow circle. By the way. Father 
Wasmann’s book (I speak as one less 
wise) marks a stage, to Catholics at all 
events, in the whole discussion, and 
statements about evolution, quite com- 
mon a few years ago, now need careful 
qualification. Father Hughes’ vigorous 
little book leaned heavily upon the con- 
stancy of species and though not as yet 
superseded, that staff could be cut in a 
slightiy different pattern. 

I confess that I cannot but think that 
we are still too much inclined to make 
the old mistake of yielding in non-es- 
sentials only when compelled to do so. 
I doubt if evolution will ever be proved 
to the extent I am about to mention, 
but, would it not be well, if we would 
state quietly, repeatedly and universally, 
and, so tu say, in advance of any new 
discovery or well-founded theory, that 
Catholic Truth has nothing to fear from 
any evolutionary system as long as the 
biblical origin of man’s “ breath of life” 
is left intact? All the little side-swipes 
which our popular literature has been 
rather apt to give to evoluticn produce 
but little good effect directly, and lead 
to uneasiness in many minds and often 
turn back the enquirer, 

Epwarp P. GRAHAM. 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


Wuy Purcnase Insutts? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The admirable letter in defense of Truth 
and Justice addressed to the publishers of 
McClure’s Magazine should not be the 
only one forwarded by the American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies to periodicals 
in this country. A similar communication 
should be sent to Life, a paper which aims 





not only to amuse but to instruct and which, 
on account of a certain artistic excellence 
it once possessed, has become very popu- 
lar, especially in our schools and colleges, 
and is more or less influential in shaping 
the opinion of a portion of the pubic. Not 
only has this paper, in its editorials, related 
the Ferrer case in most arbitrary, exag- 
gerated and unfair terms, and offended 
every Catholic by its comments thereon, but 
in a recent number it contains a half-seri- 
ous, half-comic “ interview” with the Holy 
Father so vulgar and offensive in its tone 
that every person who is loyal to Holy 
Church should not only refuse to subscribe 
to but refuse to purchase so untruthful a 
publication. 

There is no excuse for insulting a vener- 
able old man, even if he be the Head of 
Christendom. 

BENJAMIN COCKER. 
Dubuque, Iowa, Feb. 9, 1910. 





To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Saturday usually brings me AMERICA, 
and I look for it eagerly. All its contents 
are excellent; all appreciated—not the least 
the European correspondence, France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany and others. I was 
more than surprised that any one of your 
readers should have criticized you for this 
feature, and wished more home news. 
Home news we have enough and to spare 
from our daily press. Our Catholic reli- 
gious newspapers supply the current home 
religious news. What American Catholics 
need, what the American people greatly 
needs, is European news from trustworthy 
sources—not the prejudiced anti-Catholic 
news supplied by the Associated Press, 
which deceived the American people about 
France and the Church a few years ago, 
and which it took months and years to 
correct; lately about Ferrer in Spain, in 
which truth is barely beginning to prevail. 
No, give us more European news—more 
news from all parts of the world. 

Louis Fusz. 

St. Louis, Jan. 25. 





Among the weeklies it is indeed a 
“gem of purest ray serene,” easily the peer 
of any other publication in America. In- 
nocuous desuetude does not linger long 
when perusing its contents. The “Chron- 
icle” is brief, terse and to the point. 
“Questions of the Day” are answered 
precisely and lucidly. The “ Correspond- 
ence” is not only entertaining, but also 
very instructive. The editorials are very 
elucidating and thought-provoking. Its 
“Literature” is ideal and discriminating. 
The “Educational Department” is always 
up to date. Its “Sociological” page is 
clear and well edited. “ Economics” is 
far-seeing and enlightening. “Science” is 





umn” is interesting. “ Ecclesiastical News” 
is succinct. “Dramatic Notes” are: 
trenchant, but just. The department, “ Pul- 
pit, Press and Platform” is always good. 
One reads with pleasure and profit. Even 
the “ Obituary” page is not dead, Letters. 
to the editor are timely and full of inter- 
est. What is said of America is nothing: 
but the truth, and an appreciation of its 
magnificent contents. —Rev. George G. 
Thiele, Niles Center, Ill. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


A. P. C., New York.—In the February 
Month, at the end of the Rev. Joseph 
Keating’s article, “Neither God nor 
Master,” there is the following note 
(p. 176): “To shout at the wolf is charity 
to the sheep,” says the wise and gentle 
St. Francis of Sales. If that maxim had 
been borne in mind we should not per- 
haps, find in a well-known Catholic book 
of reference a scandalous assailant of 
the Holy See described as ‘a keen mas- 
ter of polemics and a “candid friend,”” 
nor a writer of immoral novels (alas: 
that Catholics should do these things) 
called the inaugurator of a * new class of 
fiction’!” Would you kindly explain 
these allusions. What is the book and 
who are the persons? 

Answer :—See “ Catholic Who’s Who,” 
1908, 1909, 1910. The first quotation wilP 
be found under Dell, Robert Edward, the 
second under Bright, Mary Chevelita 
(“George Egerton”), novelist. 


WHAT IS SAID OF AMERICA 


We are all proud of this first-class peri- 
odical, and would like to see it in every 
Catholic family. Non-Catholics, too, 
would become enlightened on certain top- 
ics by its perusal—Sister M. Geraldine, 
Convent and College of the Holy Name,, 
Oakland, California. 





Your journal is surely a great credit to 
the Catholics of America, and an ornament 
to American journalism.—James J. Hinde, 
Sandusky, O. 





Let me tell you sincerely that nothing: 


‘better has ever appeared in the line of 


English Catholic publications than your 
most valuable review.—Rev, Antoine Huot, 
Quebec, Canada. 





I am glad that we have at last a Catholic 
paper that covers the entire field and covers 
it so ably.—Rev. Simon Fitz Simons, Lima; 
N. Y. 





Since taking it, I can do without the 
daily papers. It supplies the necessary 
things.—Rev. M. J. Higgins, C.M., Philade» 


always illuminating. The “ Personal Col-; phia, Pa. 








